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DATELESS BARGAIN. 
By C. L. PIRKIS, 


Author of ‘‘ Lady Lovelace,” ete. 


CHAPTER 

Map, with three-quarters of her senses 
absorbed by her books, only got at what 
went on around her in glimpses and 
whispers. Those books appeared to have 
an altogether magnetic attraction for her. 


XII. 


\ 


up in their company. 

Joyce—accustomed to her spasmodically 
enthusiastic fashion of following now one 
pursuit, now another—was in no wise sur- 
‘prised at her sudden, eager passion for 
study at a time when most young girls 
would have thrown themselves heart and 
'} soul into the preparations for the approach- 
ing wedding-day. Perhaps if she had 
chanced to follow her sister into her room, 
and had noted the method of her study, 
she might have found food for astonish- 
ment. She would have seen Mab first 
carefully lock her door, to secure herself 
from intruders, take invariably one book 
from her shelves, fling herself on the 
hearthrug, open her book, read one or two 
lines, then sit motionless with clasped 
hands gazing into the fire for hours, until, 
in fact, the clanging of the dinner-bell or 
the summons of her maid aroused her 
to the consciousness of the common-place 
routine of life. 

And had Joyce taken up the book lying 
open on Mab’s knee, she would have seen 
that it was the autobiography of Marie 
St. Clair, the Boston seer, and that the 
nameof George Ritchie Buckingham figured 
on the title-page. 

The book was a small cheap edition of 
one that had appeared in America in more 
pretentious form. It was written in 








VOL. XXXIX. 


Morning, noon, and night found her shut | 


the form of a diary, and bore distinct i 
_ marks of abridgment, and a not too artistic }/ 
editing. The early days of the girl, her 

| home surroundings, and term of service in 

| the draper’s shop, were told in curt, bald lan- 

| guage, but with a straightforward simplicity 

| that vouched for the truth of the narra- 
tive. The latter portion of the story, that 
dealing with her public career as a pro- | 








fessional clairvoyante, had a touch of 
artificiality in it, a straining for effect, and |! 
expanded here and there into transports }\' 
which fell little short of hysteria. A critical 

eye would have detected in this portion of 

the narrative distinct marks of interpola- ‘' 
tion by another and a coarser pen. 4 

Mab’s eye, however, was not critical, but i 
illuminating. It transformed hysteric flights :* 
of fancy into a high-souled enthusiasm, | 
supplied links to shallow logic, filled in 
misty outlines with grand truths born of } 
her own spirituality. 

One page had a strange fascination for Hy 
her. The book opened at it with a touch / 
now. It recounted the manner in which 
Marie St. Clair had had what she believed 
to be the secret of clairvoyante trance re- 
vealed to her. 

It was a weird and fantastic story, told | 
in evident good faith, of a certain luminous 
appearance seen by her, which she hastily, 
but honestly, concluded to be that of a 
girl-friend asleep in her bed at the time. 

** Astral doubles” were not talked about 
at that time, or at any rate were unheard 
of by Marie St. Clair. She christened 
her apparition “a luminous replica,” and 
honestly believed she had struck the key- 
note of a great truth by starting the theory 
that every human body owned to a “lu- 
minous replica” of itself, possessing similar 
but more finely developed senses and powers 
of motion. She followed up this theory 
with another, namely, that the soul, the 
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“T.” the “me,” had the prerogative of 
dwelling either in the material or in the 
spiritual body, making use of the senses of 
that body, provided that, for the time 
being, the senses of the body out of use 
were sealed either in sleep or trance ; but 
furthermore that this prerogative could not 
be exercised at will until after a long course 
of training in self-mesmerism had been 
gone through. 

At this point the writer broke off from 
her narrative to give many and minute in- 
structions as to the system of training to 
be adopted by the aspirant to honours in 
clairvoyance. 

These were the pages on which, day 
after day, Mab’s eyes were rivetted. 

Away from the solid earth, over the 
mountain tops into cloudland, they carried 
her; men and women, with their trivial 
everyday round of occupation, seeming to 
grow remote and dwindle in the distance. 

Fancy a born musician shut up in some 
wilderness, knowing nothing of music save 
what the birds’ notes gave him, and totally 
ignorant of all mechanical mediums for 
harmony. Imagine him suddenly trans- 
ported to a concert-room where the violin 
is being played by a master’s hand ; imagine 
the instrument transferred to him with the 
message that by dint of study and practice 
he might create these sweet sounds for 
himself ! 

Mab felt herself in much such a case as 
she sat there beside her fire with Marie 
St. Clair’s book upon her knee. 

“Claim your birthright,” had been 
Captain Buckingham’s counsel to her. The 
words seemed to have a deeper and larger 
meaning in them now. She coupled with 
them another sentence of his: “ through 
want of knowledge one may burn oil in an 
Aladdin’s lamp.” In it she seemed to read 
the record of her past life, her struggles 
against the ideal, the spiritual; her snatch- 
ings at the common-place, the actual, which 
somehow had always managed sooner or 
later‘to slip through her fingers. 


CHAPTER XIII 


JOYCE, returning home with her mother 
and Miss Buckingham from a tedious after- 
noon’s shopping, was met by a circum- 
stance which startled and pained her. 

She was getting through a prodigious 


amount of shopping just then. Naturally 
enough she would have liked Mab’s opinion 
on the yards of Valenciennes lace and 
cambric she was buying. Mab, however, 





had cried off, and retreated to her solitude 
and her books. 

Failing Mab, Joyce had begged her 
mother to make the circuit of Piccadilly, 
Bond Street, and Regent Street with her. 
Mrs. Shenstone jumped at the idea, shook 
her little fluffy poodle out of her lap, and 
rang the bell at once to order the carriage, 

“Tm wanting everything myself, I’m 
almost destitute of evening dresses,” she 
said; “and you know, Joyce, I’m so glad 
to get your opinion whenever Ican. I’m 
such a goose about choosing things for 
myself.” 

This was like the sunshiny old days, 
before the Buckinghams had set up a 
prickly hedge between the mother and 
daughter. Joyce at once expanded into 
cheerfulness and animation. She as speedily 
relapsed into silence and gloom, when she 
descended the stairs to find Mrs. Shen- 
stone and Sylvia seated side by side in the 
carriage awaiting her. 

“Sylvia is kindly going to show me where 
I can buy some lovely walking-boots ; 
boots are always such a trouble to me,” 
murmured Mrs. Shenstone, insinuating an 
apology. 

“Boots always must be a trouble to 
anyone with such a tiny ankle and high 
instep as you have,” murmured Sylvia, in- 
sinuating a compliment. 

Joyce sank back in the carriage, register- 
ing a vow that next time she went shop- 
ping, if she could not tear Mab away from 
her books she would choose her Valenci- 
ennes lace and cambric muslin alone. 

So she sat confronted with Sylvia’s flaxen 
head in her violet velvet bonnet, her steely 
blue eyes, her semi-satirical conversation or 
semi-satirical silence for the space of three 
solid hours, and returned home in a state 
of mind in which a grasshopper would have 
been a burden, and was met by an annoy- 
ance by many ounces heavier than a grass- 
hopper. 

This was nothing less than the sight of 
Mab and Captain Buckingham coming side 
by side round the corner of the square. 

“T must have this carriage re-lined. 
Everybody has drab lining, or myrtle- 
green, or navy-blue. I want something 
distinctive, quite out of the common,” Mrs. 
Shenstone was saying as the carriage drove 
up to the door. 

Joyce, with her eyes fixed on Mab and 
her companion advancing towards them, 
made no attempt at a reply. 

“ An apricot velvet or satin lining would 
be something quite out of the common, and 
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very becoming to a fair complexion,” sug- 
gested Sylvia, with never a glimmer of fun 
in her eyes. 

“The very thing! Backgrounds should 
always be most carefully selected,” said 
Mrs. Shenstone enthusiastically. 

Captain Buckingham’s hand opened the 
carriage door and assisted the lady to 
alight. 

“We live in an age when backgrounds 
are very wisely accentuated. A generation 
back such things were left to chance. We 
in these latter days have discovered the 
importance of the minutiz of daily life,” 
he said didactically, ready as usual to lay 
down the law at a moment’s notice. 

“Mother,” said Joyce, jumping out of 
the carriage without even a _ glance 
at Buckingham’s still outstretched hand, 
“when people are as handsome as you and I 
are they can afford to despise even back- 
grounds.” ‘Then she caught at Mab’s arm. 
‘Mab, dear, how is this? Why are you 
out walking alone? I should have been 


glad and thankful for your company this 
morning.” 

Mab’s face was the colour of a flamingo’s 
wing. “I had a headache,” she began, stam- 
mering over her words. 


“‘T came in to see Mrs. Shenstone, found 
Miss Mab alone, and looking so white that 
I persuaded her to come out for some fresh 
air,” said Captain Buckingham over all 
their bonnets. 

Joyce did not so much as turn her head 
towards him. She held Mab’s arm tightly 
all the way up the stairs right into her 
room. Then she shut the door and stood 
facing her. 

“ Now, dear, what is it? What does it 
mean? How came you to be walking out 
alone with this man about whom we know 
next to nothing ?” 

Mab was not one to tell Joyce that really 
she was old enough to look after herself ; 
that assuredly it was no affair of a younger 
sister’s whoever she might choose to go out 
walking with. 

She stood in front of Joyce nervously 
unbuttoning her gloves, her eyes downcast, 
her hands trembling. 

“‘T scarcely know how it happened, 
Joyce,” she began in jerky sentences; “I 
was in the drawing-room when Captain 
Buckingham came in——” 

“He ought not to have come in when 
mother was out. Who did he expect to 
see +” 

“T suppose they told him I was in; I 
don’t know. I hadn’t been a minute in 





the room before he came in ; I only went 
down because my room was icy-cold—and 
—and—my head ached—-I felt half dazed,” 
Mab went on still more nervously and 
apologetically. 

“‘Tcy-cold with that fire!” cried Joyce, 
pointing to the grate, where the flames 
made merry with the piled-up logs. 

It really seemed as though Mab, who 
had a fine reputation for truth-telling, were 
bent on annihilating it in a moment by 
minute and pitiful fibs. 

Her confusion was painful to witness. 

“T don’t know how to make you under- . 
stand, dear ; I can’t explain—it is impos- 
sible to explain,” she said helplessly. 

Joyce felt bewildered. She looked all 
round the room as though for some solu- 
tion to the mystery. Had her eye chanced 
upon the autobiography of Marie St. Clair 
she might have got nearer to the heart of 
Mab’s secret. That book, however, with 
one or two others, had been returned to 
Captain Buckingham that very afternoon. 
The only thing in the room that attracted 
her attention was an easy-chair with a 
pillow in it and a footstool in front, as 
though someone had been reclining there. 
It had been pushed into the darkest 
corner of the room, away from the firelight 
or the wintry twilight that crept in through 
the panes. 

She got an idea from this chair. 

“ Had you been asleep, dear?” she asked 
eagerly; “‘one often wakes up shivering 
after a nap.” 

Mab gave a deep sigh. 

“You might call it sleeping, Joyce; 
“T’m not sure whether I slept or not. I 
only know——” then she broke off 
again. 

Joyce grew alarmed. 

“Did you faint, Mab? Really, I think 
you ought to see a doctor. You must have 
felt weak even to get into that chair at 
this time in the day,” she said, speaking 
out of the fulness of her own vigorous 
health. 

Mab walked away towards the fire. 

“Do, do let me alone, Joyce,” she 
pleaded; “I can’t explain, yoa couldn't 
understand if I did.” And then she sighed 
again. 

Joyce followed. 

“Darling, you know I always did hate 
mysteries!” {she said, putting her arm 
lovingly round Mab’s waist. “I wish 
you would tell me all your thoughts, no 
matter whether I can understand them 
or not; but anyhow, tell me just this: 
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why, if you must go out, did you let Captain 
Buckingham go with you !—better by far 
have gone alone.” 

“ He isa friend of mother’s. Why should 
he not go out with me?” 

“Mab, darling!” this in a voice full 
of pain. “If father were alive, do you 
think he would have allowed any of us to 
call such a man as that, friend ?” 

Mab’s answer struck her dumb on the 
spot. 

“ Yes, I do, Joyce,” she said, steadying 
her nerves and looking her sister full in 
the face; “I think if father were alive 
now, Captain Buckingham is the man he 
would choose before anyone else in the 
world to be his own friend, and mother’s, 
and yours, and mine.” 

Then, evidently to end a discussion for 
which she had no inclination, she freed 
herself from Joyce’s arm and left the 
room. 

Joyce followed, speechless, bewildered, 
feeling that another brick had been added 
to the wall that was gradually being built 
up between Mab and herself. 


CHAPTER XIV, 


JOYCE had made a hasty resolve that 
she would take Frank as little as possible 
into her confidence concerning the Buck- 
inghams, fearing lest a declaration of open 
war between the two men might be the 
result. 

On the day after her bewildering talk 
with Mab she broke this resolve, telling 
Frank fully all that had passed. 

It was the night of one of Mrs, Shen- 
stone’s receptions. Frank had endured the 
atmosphere of the drawing-room for a 
dreary quarter of an hour, then had fied 
for an ecstatic ten minutes to the deserted 
dining-room, whither Joyce had somehow 
managed to find her way before him. 

“One thing is clear,” she said, speak- 
ing with a fine air of decision, but never- 
theless quaking in her black satin slippers 
at her own temerity. “Our wedding-day 
must be put off. I can’t go away with you 
thinking only of my own happiness, and 
leave Mab here to the mercy of a pair of 
adventurers.” 

Frank’s answer did not surprise her. 

“ No,” he said, and not a doubt he meant 
it, “I'll stake my life we won’t do that. 
I tried that game once, we won’t start it 
again. I'll undertake to say our marriage 
will come off on the 21st, not a day later.” 

“ But, Frank, be reasonable. What is 





to be done? We must do something. 
What are we to do?” 

‘‘Give me time to think, dear. I con- 
fess I was not prepared for such a thing as 
this. Your mother, you see, is sufficiently 
protected by your father’s will ; but Mab 
unless we can take care of her, is at the 
mercy of any fortune-hunter who comes 
along.” 

Joyce’s conscience here asked the un- 
pleasant question, what if it were thanks 
to her plain-speaking on the matter of her 
father’s will that Captain Buckingham’s 
attentions had been transferred from her 
mother to Mab? 

“T will talk to Mab again,” she said ; 
“she is difficult to manage in some things. 
In small matters she always lets me rule 
her, but on some things she won’t listen 
even to a suggestion, and of late her man- 
ner has puzzled me more than I can say. 
I'll talk to my mother too, and tell her she 
must — must drop those people, and at 
once——” 

“Talk to whom you please, dear, but 
never again speak a word about putting off 
our wedding by so much as an hour,” in- 
terrupted Frank vigorously. 

“And I'll talk to Sylvia, and tell her 
she must prevent her brother coming to 
the house. And I'll talk to the brother 
and tell him e 

“ Wha—at !” 

“JT mean it. I'll tell him he must con- 
sider himself on strictly formal terms with 
us, and not presume to put himself upon 
the footing of a friend.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. If 
there’s any talking to be done to that 
man, you'll leave me to do it, please.” 

“ Ah, but you'll do it unpleasantly, and 
there'll be a scene.” 

“Tm bound to do it unpleasantly sooner 
or later, and I’d as soon do it to-morrow 
as any other day, if any good could come 
of it. But it would do more mischief 
than anything else just now. Between 
your mother and me the present con- 
dition of things is an armed truce, 
nothing more. If it came to a question 
between me and that man, shed side 
with him, not a doubt, and forbid me the 
house.” 

‘Mab, too, isn’t a log—she will have 
something to say if it comes to open 
war.” 

“You might talk to your mother to- 
night, Joyce, when all the people have 
gone—I’ve heard you speak very effectively 
to her more than once,” said Frank after a 
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moment’s pause; “and you can write to 
Uncle Archie, telling him that he must come 
up at once, and that he must take Mab back 
with him into Gloucestershire while we 
are away in Paris. When we return, of 
course she'll be with us, and we can shut 
our door upon all undesirable intimacies.” 

There could be no mistaking the under- 
note of pride in his voice, as the young 
man alluded to their joint possession of a 
front door. 

Joyce’s fun-loving ear detected it. 

* Ah! with what an air of authority we 
will draw the bolts against the dubious !” 
she said mischievously. 

“Won't we! and I'll back up your letter 
to Uncle Archie with one by the next post; 
but in any case leave the Buckinghams to 
me, I'll speak to the man before long, but I 
will choose the moment for speaking, and 
not allow him to do so,” 

There came the sound of doors opening, 
and movement along the hall outside. 

Joyce gave a start: “I must go-back to 
the drawing-room at once. How dreadful! 
I’ve been talking here with you for half an 
hour instead of ten minutes—that was all 
the time I promised you ” 

“Oh! these good-byes,” groaned Frank, 
taking his farewell—a long, slow, sweet 
one, “thank Heaven they are nearly at an 
en1 now.” 

Joyce went with him to the front door, 
and picked out his hat from forty or fifty 
others of all sorts and sizes: “Ah! the 
heads those hats represent,” she said 
with a lively recollection of the plati- 
tudes, bombast, and trivialities which had 
been doing duty for conversation upstairs 
during the greater part of the evening. 

The night was pitch-dark. A man leaning 
against the railings of a darkened doorway, 
higher up the square, came forward, as 
Frank left Mrs. Shenstone’s door-step, and 
accosted him in a voice slightly above a 
whisper with the words : 

“ What time is it, friend ?” 

Frank stared at him for a moment, but 
the November fog conspired with the high 
coat-collar and hat which the man wore low 
over his brows, tohide his featureseffectually. 
Frank could only make out that he was a 
tall, powerfully-built man; and his Irish 
accent was unmistakable. 

“T haven’t the remotest notion—time for 
idlers to be in bed at any rate,” was his reply 
in brusque tones, for somehow, he scarcely 
knew why, his suspicions were aroused. 

The man, with never a word, drew back 
to his former position against the railings. 








Strange to say, at the farther corner of 
the square, the circumstance, with a slight 
difference, was repeated. A man—a fine, 
stalwart, soldier-like fellow—came alony 
with rapid strides, and in a louder voice than 
the other had used, asked the question : 

‘“« What time is it, friend ?” 

Frank laid his hand on the man’s 
shoulder. The voice was one easy to 
identify. 

‘Why, Ned Donovan,” he asked, “ what 
pranks are you up to now? What on 
earth has come to you, that you are 
dodging about the streets in this way, 
asking mysterious questions as to the time 
of night?” 

Donovan shook off Frank’s hand hur- 
riedly. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, I mistook you 
for someone else,” he answered ; and before 
Frank could say another word he was gone. 

Frank got to his rooms without further 
hindrance, let himself in with his latch- 
key, turned up the gas, took off his hat, 
and was about to hang it on its peg, when, 
to his surprise, on the inside lining, on a 
scrap of card, he saw inscribed the name, 
“George Ritchie Buckingham.” 

For a moment or two he stood silently 
scrutinising the hat. It bore a certain re- 
semblance to his own hat, sufficiently, 
at least, to justify Joyce’s mistake in hand- 
ing it to him, and his own—with his mind 
seriously pre-occupied—in putting it on, 
But it was indubitably American, of a 
broader brim and rougher in make than 
one is accustomed to see in London streets. 

He put it on again, walked to the look- 
ing-glass, and stood there taking stock of 
his personal characteristics. He dis- 
covered that he was close upon Captain 
Buckingham’s height, that his shoulders 
were about the same in breadth, that he 
carried his head in a manner that to a 
cisual observer on a dark, foggy night 
might suggest Buckingham. 

These points of resemblance, slight 
though they were, struck a vein of thought 
in his mind and suggested a possible solu- 
tion of the mystery of these unexpected 
midnight greetings. 





RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A MIDSHIPMAN’S MESS. 


IN FOUR PARTS. PART IV. 


Or course we; all looked down upon 
all other navies—French, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, Yankee; indeed, the only navy 
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which we regarded with any real respect was 
that of Russia, and this was only for the 
quaint reason that we understood that a 
Russian midshipman was empowered to 
give any man of his watch one dozen 
lashes at his own discretion. This appeared 
to us an immense stride in the right direc- 
tion ; but the gilt was very much taken off 
the gingerbread when we learned after- 
wards that the midshipman was also liable 
to one dozen himself from the officer of the 
watch. 

Mingled with our contempt for the U.S. 
navy with its fantastic-looking war-vessels, 
and its crews half consisting of niggers, or 
“ mokes ” as they used to be called, there 
was a kind of grudging admiration for 
their free-and-easy style ; their utter regard- 
lessness of all naval etiquette ashore; their 
bewildering statements as to the speed and 
powers of their ships; their outlandish 
phrases ; their extraordinary costume. 
They talked to their Captain on shore 
with the same easy familiarity which we 
used to each other in the berth; they 
announced the speed of their gunboats 
and monitors—never under fifteen knots 
—with an easy confidence which almost 
made one believe them; they let off in- 
credible yarns of “the war” with as little 
fuss as if they were well-known proverbs ; 
they drank “sherry white wine,” and 
invariably went ashore, not like our- 
selves in “plain clothes,” but in “ citi- 
zens’ dress, sir!” which usually con- 
| sisted of navy blue “pants,” a light 
checked shooting-coat, and a uniform cap. 
| Their Captains seemed to treat thefr 
Admiralty—I beg pardon, I mean their 
Naval Bureau—in the same off-hand man- 
ner in which the junior officers treated 
them, and one of their skippers who com- 
manded what they termed a “sloop-of- 
war,” but which was really a frigate little 
smaller than ourselves, indulged some of 
our senior officers, when on a visit to 
his ship, with a sight of his letter-book, 
containing copies of his correspondence 
with that important body. He had been 
in command of a gunboat—let us call her 
the “‘ Ohio,” I don’t recollect her rea] name 
—and he had got her ashore in the ‘“‘ West 
Passage,” wherever that was, and had in 
consequence been favoured with a letter 
from “our Naval Bureau,” demanding to 
know his reasons in writing for such an 
accident. According to his own showing, 
and the evidence of his letter-book, his 
answer ran thus: “ Gentlemen—In reply 
to your letter of such a date requiring 





to know for what reason the U.S. Gun- 
boat ‘Ohio,’ under my command, ran 
ashore in the West Passage on such a 
date, I have to inform you that the U.S. 
Gunboat ‘ Ohio,’ under my command, draws 
exactly one foot and a half more water 
than there is in that particular spot, and 
am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
D——” And nothing happened to him! 
Another Yankee Captain, in whom we took 
great interest, was a man of the astounding 
name of Colvocoressas. He was said to have 
been picked up as a child at sea in an 
open boat, and that no one knew who 
or what he was. Where he got his 
name from I don’t know; even his 
own men and officers found it too much 
for them—they called him “ Calico trou- 
sers.” Our Skipper went on board his 
ship once to see him, and was very much 
interested in a sort of closed sentry-box, 
painted black and with a few holes bored 
in it on various sides, which stood in the 
full blaze of the tropical sun on the quarter- 
deck, 

“May I ask what that is?” said our 
Skipper, his curiosity at length getting the 
better of him. 

“Why, cert/nly, sir!” replied Captain 
Calico trousers ; “that, sir, is a refractory 
Dutchman, sir, and by the time he’s been a 
four-hours’ watch in that sweating-box he'll 
be one of the mildest Dutchmen yew ever sot 
eyes on!” and he added that the sentry 
had orders to turn him every half-hour. 
They don’t flog in the American navy, they 
go in for humanity. 

But to return to my proper subject. 
I have told how in various ways we lost 
numerous members of our mess; how we 
grieved over the loss of some and rejoiced 
over that of others; but we were now to 
lose a messmate whom all of us could not 
but like in many ways most thoroughly, 
and yet who was perpetually in such 
danger from his besetting sin that we 
never knew when the final catastrophe 
might not arrive. This was old Peregrine. 
He had had the most hairbreadth escapes 
from Courts-martial that could be 
imagined; he had run the gauntlet of 
Captain and Commander again and again ; 
he had attended on the upper deck 
when the Captain was seeing “ defaulters,” 
himself far more than fit to be entered in 
the defaulters’ book ; but he was such a 
seasoned vessel, and moreover so firm on 
his feet, and had such command over his 
voice, that it required a very practised eye 
and ear to detect him. If he could only 
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have kept himself in and repressed his 
insane desire to say absurd things on the 
most serious occasions, he might have 
weathered the whole commission. 

Danger after danger he successfully en- 
countered, till immunity from disaster 
made him utterly careless, and it was im- 
possible but that he must be wrecked at last. 
Disaster came at length on this wise. The 
men were paid then in quarterly payments, 
the lists for which required much time and 
care to make out and check, and this was 
Peregrine’s particular duty. The actual 
paying of the men took place in the 
Captain’s fore-cabin, in the presence of the 
Captain and Paymaster, and, seeing that 
there were some five hundred men to pay, 
and that they had to be mustered and 
marched off, each then passing through the 
cabin to receive his pay, it was a some- 
what important and grave function. Fully 
a fortnight before the payment Peregrine 
had been informed by the Paymaster of the 
day on which it would take place, and had 
been desired to get the necessary papers 
ready; but it was one of his inspired 
periods, and not a stroke of work had he 
done. Most of us in the berth were aware 
of this, and were wondering how on earth 
Peregrine, clever and cunning though he 
was, could manage to escape this time. 

The day came, and we noted that 
Peregrine had been drinking steadily all 
the morning. The men were piped to 
muster on the main deck for payment, and 
the Captain and Paymaster took their 
places in the fore-cabin. Presently Pere- 
grine appeared. He had a large book, 
used in mustering the men, and known as 
the “* Open List,” under one arm, and those 
carefully prepared Pay Lists, whereby five 
hundred men were to be paid after the 
various deductions for fines, clothing, and 
remittances to wives and families had been 
made, were represented by a quire and a 
half of blue foolscap in all its maiden purity 
under the other arm—absolutely nothing 
more. He wore a large pair of old carpet 
slippers, which I don’t think either the 
Captain or the Paymaster observed at the 
time, but otherwise he was properly attired 
in uniform, and seemed quite composed 
and ready for anything. 

The Paymaster looked at him in some 
anxiety, but Peregrine gave no sign, and 
sat down in his place, arranging his blank 
sheets of foolscap carefully in front of him 
as if he considered them of the utmost im- 
portance. Then he opened his big book 
and waited for orders, 





The officer in charge of the men re- 
ported everything ready for the payment, 
the Captain gave the order to begin, 
and to my utter astonishment Peregrine 
began to muster and pay the men, simply 
out of his own head, by a gigantic effort of 
memory! And what is more, he got over 
the first twenty names or so without a 
serious calamity. But now a hitch occurred 
—a man came forward whom Peregrine 
affirmed to be a leading seaman with a 
large family, to whom most of his pay 
therefore went, while the man asserted 
himself to be a petty officer, aud moreover 
unmarried. Then came out the deadly 
peculiarity of Peregrine’s disposition when 
he was under the influence of liquor. He 
was as obstinate as a pig; had he been 
only content to give in, all might still have 
been well, but he insisted on arguing the 
case with the man, who of course stuck 
stoutly to his assertion. Neither would 
yield, and at last the Captain, who had 
already begun to smell a rat, burst in 
angrily and authoritatively with, “ Mr. 
Peregrine, what is this man’s number?” 
When your Captain speaks authoritatively 
on board ship it is time for everyone to 
mind his p’s and q’s and obey, instantly 
and with extreme deference. What, then, 
was our horror and astonishment to hear 
Peregrine, in a peculiar kind of half-snarl, 
half-sneer, which he sometimes used to 
adopt when he wanted to be particularly 
nasty, reply in measured and emphatic 
tones: * The number—on his knapsack— 
is number thirty-nine—as—he— goes— 
marching round!” You might indeed 
have heard a pin drop. The Captain stared 
at Peregrine with his mouth open ; he could 
not believe his ears; but after the lapse of 
a minute he spoke, his voice husky with 
anger. ‘Mr. Peregrine, you will go on 
the quarter-deck, and remain there until 
the medical officer has examined you and 
reported upon your present state.” 

“Oh, cert-ainly, cert-ainly, sir,” replied 
Peregrine with exaggerated courtesy, as he 
rose from his chair and bowed with a 
peculiarly condescending manner to the 
Captain ; then he put his cap on his head, 
and with his quire and a half of blue fools- 
cap under his arm, he caracoled out of the 
cabin, the last view we had of him being 
the soles of his carpet slippers as they 
flapped contemptuously in the air. The 
payment was suspended until the lists 
could be prepared, and the senior medico 
was ordered to inspect and report upon 
poor Peregrine’s state. But here the great 
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difficulty arose. Peregrine, half-drunk, was 
as steady as a rock and as cunning as a 
lunatic. He stood bolt upright on the 
quarter-deck, not even swaying to one 
side or the other, and gave the shortest, 
straightest, and surliest answers to the 
doctor’s enquiries. This latter officer was 
a Scotchman, and possessed, in a very 
high degree, the marvellous instinct of 
caution, which is the birthright of his 
race. He would not commit himself in 
any way, and his report to the Captain 
was a perfect model of cautious utterance. 
He reported that “he had exaameened 
Meester Peregrine as to his present staate, 
but that Meester Peregrine was so much 
more sober-r-r when he was drrunk than 
when he was sober-r-r, and on the other-r-r 
haand so much more drrunk when he was 
sober-r-r than when he was drrunk, that 
he could not rightly venture an opeenion 
as to whether he was drrunk or sober-r-r.” 

Peregrine was triumphant; he had de- 
feated the medico: he spoke of the whole 
affair as a shameful plot on the part of the 
Captain and Paymaster to get him into 
trouble ; but the Skipper was not to be 
done. Peregrine’s hour was come, and he 
was put under arrest for insubordination 
and gross neglect of duty. That very 
night, alas ! he celebrated his triumph over 
the medical department by getting blind 
drunk, and at nine pm. he was sent for 
by the Commander. There was no escape 
this time, and he was ordered to be tried 
by Court-martial. 

Long, however, before we met the two 
other ships, the Captains of which were 
necessary to form a Court, poor Peregrine 
had gone still further. Delirium tremens 
seized him, and his fate was, of course, sealed. 
He was tried, and dismissed his ship some 
months afterwards, and thus we lost a mess- 
mate who, but for one terrible failing, would 
have been a delightful companion and most 
faithful friend, and whose only enemy in 
the ship was himself. He was the last 
survivor of the disturbing element in the 
mess, and though we regretted him in 
many ways, still, 1 must say, we got on 
better without him. 

We had really settled down by this time 
into something like proper form, though I 
am afraid we were exceptionally noisy and 
rowdy to the last. Ourpeculiar instincts, too, 
had begun to show themselves, and each took 
a pride in excelling in something—the very 
best preventive against vicious habits that 
could be found. Some sketched, and one or 
twoenterprising artists actually had the pluck 





to send their sketches to “The Illustrated 
London News,” and got them put in too— 
often so transfigured that they could hardly 
recognise them again ; but, still, there they 
were, with the name of the artist in the 
letter-press which accompanied them, to 
the great glory of the latter, and to the 
delight of his friends at home. Some 
studied entomology, and raced over the 
wild stretches of sunburnt hill or barren 
plain with a green butterfly net, which 
stray niggers would sometimes find sud- 
denly clapped down over their heads with 
a wild burst of unexpected laughter. These 
enthusiasts occasionally brought huge, 
furry tarantulas on board, cautiously tied 
to a long string, and towed behind after 
the manner of a lap-dog. One of these 
tarantulas would clear the mess quicker 
than a hundred -and-fifty- pound shell. 
Some fished, and some shot, and some 
rode, and some few even developed a 
taste for reading, and studied Spanish, 
French, and even deeper subjects. One 
messmate of ours had decided opinions on 
what he called the “ Doctrine of Metem- 
psyphyscosis ;” and another, in consequence 
of one inspired effort of memory on his 
part, became our great authority on matters 
of English history. 

The mails had just come in from Eng- 
land, and we were doing our best to read 
up all that had been going on in the last 
six weeks or so—no light matter, by-the- 
way—when somebody who had come across 
Lord Malmesbury’s name in the paper, and 
who desired to know the name of the 
family to which that title belonged, said 
suddenly : 

“T say, you fellows, does anybody know 
who Malmesbury is ?” 

The historian looked up, stared at the 
speaker for a moment in supreme con- 
tempt, and then blurted out: ‘‘ Malmes- 
bury, Malmesbury ! I should have thought 
any fool knew who he was. Why, he was 
drowned in a bucket of lampreys!” 

After that effort, any vexed question in 
English history was always referred to 
him. 

This reminds me of one of the few 
genuine Irish bulls I have ever heard, and 
which I can vouch for as having been made 
in entire innocence by a most genuine Irish- 
man. We had awarrant officer on board who 
claimed descent from the Kings of Munster, 
or Ulster, or whichever it was, and who 
was never tired of letting us know it. He 
used to spin the most impossible yarns 
under the simple belief that we were ac- 
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cepting every word of his as Divine truth, 
and quite unconscious of the fact that we 
were “drawing” him. But one summer 
day, at Callao, at about ten minutes before 
noon, we were all looking over the taffrail, 
waiting to see a function which was to be 
enacted in the bay ; for at noon precisely 
a treaty of peace was to be signed between 
the Kingdom of Spain and the Republic of 
Peru, and exactly at that hour the flag-ships 
of the two fleets were to hoist each other’s 
ensigns and salute them with one hundred 
guns. ‘‘ Now they tell me,” said O’Connell, 
as he stared in the direction of the Spanish 
flag-ship which, as well as that of the 
Peruvian Admiral, was showing signs of 
preparation for the important moment, 
“now they tell me that the two flag-ships 
are goin’ to foire a simultaneous salute— 
fairst wan and thin the ather !” 

But our three years were now nearly up, 
and we were looking forward eagerly to 
our relief. How glad we should be to get 
back to dear old England, and rest our 
eyes on that which we had never seen 
since we left our native land—a bona fide 
green field! And what heroes we would 
be to our own families, and how we would 
excite their admiration with our nautical 
manners and phrases! The ship that was 
to take our place arrived, we hailed her, 
like that other ship in the Bay of Biscay, 
with three cheers. The yeoman of signals 
and his mates were very busy about that 
homeward-bound pendant of ours. We 
were ordered to sail on a certain day. 

It came; steam was up to take us clear 
of the bay ; the messenger was brought to 
the capstan, and all was ready to heave up 
our anchor and be off, when—where on 
earth was the chief engineer? Cubitt was 
gone. We made enquiry all over the ship, 
and learned that he had gone on shore the 
evening before to say good-bye to his many 
friends, and that nothing had been seen 
of him since. Dismay reigned in the ship ; 
we could not sail without him; where 
could he be? Orders were at once given 
for an organised search to be made, and 
the Captain of Marines, by reason of his 
speaking Spanish, was sent off in full fig 
to call on the Intendente of the port and 
make full enquiries. Meanwhile we waited 
in the greatest anxiety, all longing to be 
off, yet not wishing to sail without Cubitt. 

An hour or more elapsed, and then it 
was announced by those with glasses that 
the Captain of Marines was coming off 
again in the gig, and that there was some- 
one with him. 





“Tt’s Cubitt!” “No, it isn’t!” ‘ Yes, it 
is! Yes! yes! it’s old Cubitt! He’s all 
right. Hurrah!” and in a few minutes 
Cubitt himself stood once more upon the 
quarter-deck of the “ Bruisewater.” 

But what a change! His clothes were 
hanging in rags down his back; his cap 
was gone; his whiskers had been torn 
out in handsful; his face was bruised, 
scratched, and skinned all over; his 
watch and chain were probably where he 
had left the greater part of his waistcoat ; 
and, worse than all, his hand no longer 
grasped his trusty Penang lawyer ; but he 
was in fine spirits all the same, and said 
cheerfully that he did not wear those 
honourable scars for nothing. By-and-by 
the story all came out. He had gone 
ashore, as I said, to say good-bye to his 
many friends, and took, of course, his 
beloved Penang lawyer with him. 

He went from house to house, every- 
where welcomed, for he was very popular ; 
and later on was proceeding towards the 
Mole to get a passage off to the ship, when— 
how it happened, he never could thoroughly 
explain—he found himself surrounded by 
an infuriated and insolent mob of Cela- 
dores, or native police soldiers, rascals 
enough to commit any atrocity if they saw 
their way to it without much danger, some 
of whom assaulted the lonely Englishman. 

But they did not know with whom they 
had to deal. 

Cubitt never hesitated fora moment; he 
got his back against the wall, moistened 
his hands, took a firm grip of the smaller 
end of his Penang lawyer, and at once 
commenced operations. Each sweep of 
that terrible stick was like that of the 
scythe of death. His assailants could not 
get near enough to grip him, and the 
first who attempted it demonstrated by 
his fate the danger of the enterprise. 
Again and again the enemy attempted to 
rush him, but again and again the lawyer 
gained the day, and they tound the costs 
very heavy. 

There was one thing in Cubitt’s favour— 
he was in uniform—and they dared not 
fire, else their carbines would have made 
short work of our gallant engineer. Four 
of their number were now lying insensible 
in the street, and they had not accom- 
plished anything. They drew off and con- 
sulted together ; then once more they came 
on with loud cries of vengeance. Crack, 
crack, argued the lawyer, and two more 
victims measured .their length upon the 
stones, but at the same time, to Cubitt’s 
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horror, one of his great long legs shot out 
suddenly straight in front of him, as if by 
magic, and he perforce followed it on the 
other. They had lassoed him ; and, clap- 
ping on to the slack of the lasso, they ran 
away with it down the street, unwillingly 
pursued by poor Cubitt, hopping in gigantic 
strides upon his remaining limb, and 
flourishing his dread weapon round his 
head as he denounced them in no measured 
language. 

Of course he fell, and of course, with the 
magnanimous spirit of the inhabitants of 
the South American Republics, they jumped 
on his prostrate body ; they tore his hair 
and whiskers out ; they kicked, battered, 
and bruised him; they prodded him with 
gun-barrels, and beat him with the butt- 
ends of their carbines; they robbed him of 
his watch and chain, and of every dollar 
he possessed, and took his Penang lawyer 
from him, and then carried him off to the 
Calabozo and stuck him, battered and 
bleeding as he was, in the stocks. All 
night long he remained there, getting, as 
may be supposed, little or no rest for his 
aching limbs, and in the morning, the 
Captain of the Celadores, a gaudy, but 
dirty little Peruvian, in a huge moustache 
and stays, came to personally inspect the 
“Loco Ingles,” whom his men had cap- 
tured the night before. Cubitt was ordered 
to get up, and was further admonished 
thereto by a dig in the ribs from the 
brass-scabbarded sword of the gallant Cap- 
tain, who, in an unlucky moment, seeing 
that the stocks prevented his obeying, 
ordered his men to release him. But no 
sooner did the enraged Cubitt, still smart- 
ing from that insulting dig in the ribs, 
feel himself free, than he rose to his full 
height, and shot his great fist with such 
irresistible force into the Peruvian’s face, 
that that officer was propelled clean out of 
the cell like a stone from a catapult, and 
exhibited no desire to enter it again. 

Oh, but they were glad to get rid of 
him! as the Intendente said to our Cap- 
tain of Marines almost with tears in his 
eyes. 

Well was it for us that Cubitt was 
restored to us ere we sailed, for his services 
were soon to be required in a very serious 
emergency in which, had it not been for 
his pluck and enterprise, we might all have 
met a watery end. No sooner had we 
cleared the bay than as usual the “steam 
jib,” as we used to say, “was hauled 
down,” and we “ proceeded under sail,” in 
the monotonous language of the log-book. 





All went well: the wind was light, it is 
true, and not by any means equal to driv- 
ing the good old ship along at the pace 
which our impatience desired ; but it was 
tolerably fair—our relief had come, and 
when we had looked in to Valparaiso for a 
refit, we should leave our station really and 
truly homeward-bound, and the delight 
wrapped up in those two words no lands- 
man can conceive. But one morning there 
was some little stir in the ship, for the 
carpenter reported that on sounding the 
well he had found a much larger quantity 
of water than usual, much more in fact 
than he could in any way account for, and 
the water still seemed to be coming in. 
Nobody could make out what was the 
matter; the ship had always been very 
staunch below, though her decks leaked 
abominably, but that amount of water 
could not have come in through her decks. 
The carpenter was ordered to sound again 
in another half-hour ; he did so—the water 
was increasing fast. The pumps were now 
rigged and the water was got under, not, 
however, without some trouble, and more- 
over the cause of the mischief was still un- 
discovered. 

I think it was Cubitt himself who found 
out the mystery ; the plug of the discharge- 
pipe had worked loose with the straining 
of the ship and had gone altogether. I 
need only say that the discharge-pipe is a 
large pipe belonging to the engineers’ de- 
partment ; that it leads out of the ship’s 
side about six feet under water; and that 
it was closed by a plug from the out- 
side. This had worked out, and the water 
was pouring into the ship in a steady 
stream, which could only be stopped by 
the replacing of the plug. But there were 
great difficulties in the way of this: had 
we been in harbour a diver could have 
done it easily, but we were at sea, and 
could not reach the pipe, for it was fully 
six feet under water when the ship was on 
an even keel, and of course, when she 
rolled to port, the pipe being on the port 
side, she plunged it fathoms deep. 

The Captain consulted with Cubitt as to 
what was to be done. There was a little 
sort of step or guard formed of curved bar- 
iron, projecting from the ship’s side at the 
place where the discharge-pipe came out, 
and Cubitt suggested that if a man were 
lowered carefully on to this with a new 
plug in one hand and a hammer in the 
other he might possibly manage to insert 
the plug and drive it partially in before 
the roll came which would infallibly plunge 
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him far beneath the waves, and, at the pace | 
at which the ship was travelling, would | 
sweep him wildly astern at the same time. | 
For it was evident that the ship must be 
kept under sufficient sail to heave the. 
mouth of the discharge-pipe well out of 
water, and this could not be done with so. 
heavy a ship at a speed of much less than 
eight knots. 

But it was a difficult and dangerous | 
undertaking ; indeed, it might well be | 


the officer who directed the movements of 
the men, they lowered him on to the iron 
guard—his foot touched it—the strain was 


‘taken off the line—he bent down to try 


and insert the plug—the ship gave a 
tremendous roll to windward. Cubitt 
disappeared entirely as the water surged 
up almost to the main-deck ports — 
a savage pluck came on the rope which 
held him. 

“Pay out! pay out handsomely !” sang 


that a man attempting it would be drowned | out the Commander ; the line flew through 
in the very first plunge, which would have | the men’s fingers, and there, right astern, 
the effect of forcing him under the side of | at the end of twenty fathoms or so of line, 
the ship as she rolled heavily and slowly. suddenly emerged from the foam Cubitt— 
It was not a case in which the Captain | spluttering, puffing, snorting, coughing, 
would take it on himself to give an order | roaring out all sorts of orders which we 
to any individual man to perform such a could not hear; the water seething and 
duty, it was decided to call for volunteers, tearing round him as we towed him, like a 
Accordingly, the word was passed along huge sea-monster, after us, flourishing his 
the ship’s company for any man who would copper hammer over his head with one 
volunteer for such a service, but there was hand while he tried to check the strain of 
no response ; it was quite a new and un- the rope on his body with the other. 
foreseen difficulty, and the men were shy) Fall of danger to him as the whole affair 
of undertaking that which none of them. was, and greatly as we admired and re- 
thoroughly understood. spected his pluck, there was something so 
It must be remembered that these were | ludicrous in his appearance when he came 
the days of sailors, and that this was an | to the surface, that there was not a man 
engine-room matter. Whatever the reason | in the ship who could help laughing; but 
was, nobody would come forward, and here | that did not interfere with our solicitude 
was the water pouring steadily into the | for his safety. He was hauled in again, and 


ship all the time. 

Cubitt threw himself, with his usual im- 
pulsiveness, into the breach. “He would do 
it himself,” he declared ; and, having made 
that announcement, he prepared without 
further hesitation to carry it into effect. He 
rushed down to his cabin, and presently 
emerged armed for the encounter. He was 
stripped to his drawers and a thick flannel | 





once more lowered on to the guard, for his 
firstattempt had beenafailure. Once morehe 
bent over the pipe, once more he was swept 
away astern of us, half drowned and smo- 
thered with the tearing water, but this 
time the plug was in, and only required 
some more blows with the copper hammer 
to make it secure. 

Nearly each of these blows, however, 


shirt ; in one hand he held a new plug, in | necessitated his going through the same 
the other a favourite copper hammer, only | terrible ordeal by water, as before ; and 
second in his affections to his lamented | when at length the plug was driven well 
Penang lawyer. He put himself in the | home, and we finally hauled him on board 
hands of the “sailor-men,” and they made | withloud cries of: ‘‘ Well done! Cubitt; well 
a strong line fast under his arms, with a| done! old chap,” he was well-nigh ex- 
bowline knot, and with many a turn of | hausted, and what was worse, his back and 
flannel served round it to try as much as | sides were cut to pieces with the chafing of 
possible to reduce the inevitable chafing | the rope. Not one whit for that cared 
when the strain came on it. We were! Cubitt; but one sorrow he had, in which 
already on the port tack, so that, except | we could hardly sympathise with him—in 
when the ship rolled heavily to windward | that we knew not the full depth of it—he 
—and she was a fine roller—the mouth of | had lost his copper hammer ! 
the pipe was just out of water. | But, thanks to his gallantry, the ship 
All hands crowded on deck to see the | was out of all danger, and ere long we 
gallant attempt made, for everybody fully | reached Valparaiso, to refit for that pas- 
recognised the pluck and the danger of the sage home round the Horn which generally 
man who was thus exposing himself for | tries every plank, strains every rope, and 
the safety of his shipmates, Carefully and | springs every spar in the ship. Thence 
cautiously, none venturing to speak except | one morning we sailed, our hearts as full 
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of expectation as they had been three years 
and more before when leaving Plymouth 
outward-bound, but that expectation more 
surely founded, and unmingled with any 
deep regret at our departure. 

One more incident, worthy of so ori- 
ginal and talented a collection of young 
gentlemen, will serve to end these recol- 
lections, and illustrate how, to the very 
last, our particular genius reigned tri- 
umphant. We were going up Channel, we 
had sighted and passed the Lizard; we 
were full of eagerness to see dear old Ply- 
mouth once more, the more so as we were 
burning spare spars for fuel, and our sup- 
ply of provisions was nearly exhausted. 
We turned in on Saturday night con- 
vinced that Sunday morning would find 
us at anchor in Plymouth Sound. 

We woke up the following morning with 
a dreamy notion that our sleep had been 
disturbed by the clank of cables and other 
unusual sounds ; the ship was quite steady 
—not « movement in her, absolutely no 
heel—we must be at anchor. We swung 
ourselves out of our hammocks, huddled 
on a few clothes, and rushed up on the 
main-deck, there to feast our eyes out of 
the nearest port upon Mount Edgcumbe 
and Mount Batten, upon the Breakwater 
and the Hoe, upon the Mewstone and the 
Cattewater, every object which we knew 
so well and loved so deeply. There they all 
were spread out before us in all the misty 
brilliancy of a lovely autumn morning. 

We yearned for the shore, for the 
meeting with dear relations and well- 
known friends, for the indescribable sensa- 
tion of “ Home” permeating one’s whole 
system, through eye and ear, and nostril, 
and even the very pores of one’s skin; 
but, amidst all this hunger of the soul for 
home we were sensible of another most 
powerful but more material feeling—the 
hunger of the body, for it was already past 
breakfast time. 

We rushed down into the berth: “Here, 
Steward! Breakfast! breakfast !! break- 
fast!!!” 


There wasn’t any! The midshipmen of 
the middle and morning watches had got 
into the steward’s pantry, and had eaten 
every scrap of food in the mess ! 





WILL SHE? 
A COMPLETE STORY. 
“(QUITE an absurdity, isn’t it? and very 
unpleasant for you and Mr. Horniblow, 
Vm sure. I said so when I first heard 





what old Josh Brooke was contemplating. 
‘Well, Hugo,’ I said, ‘I don’t envy the 
new Rector of Ashlegh and his wife, to 
have the old Rector’s daughter perpetuated 
in the parish as village schoolmistress,’ 
Of course it’s very awkward, isn’t it 
now ¢” 

Mrs. Fortescue, who was tall, and plump, 
and forcible, in figure, manner, and voice, 
looked into the somewhat insignificant face 
of the new Rector’s wife, as she put the last 
query confidentially. 

‘* Well, you see, Mrs. Fortescue,” she 
answered, unsealing her thin, compressed 
lips, “‘as new-comers we are not obliged to 
take antecedents into consideration. To 
us, Miss—— what is her name? Oh, yes, 
thank you—Miss Bartlemy need merely be 
the village schoolmistress, unless we chose 
to have it otherwise, so that, you see, for 
us there is no awkwardness at all, But I 
am really glad to know your feeling about 
her, for we had heard, no doubt, quite a 
false report that your son had——-” 

Mrs. Fortescue let her say no more. 

“Ah, indeed, so you heard of that! 
How: things do fly! Oh, yes, indeed, 
and it was almost true! He was quite 
fascinated. Poor dear Hugo! Such an 
eye for beauty as the boy has.” 

“Boy!” echoed Mrs. Horniblow, “I 
mean your son, the Curate of Flaxton.” 

«So do I—my only son—my Hugo,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fortescue ; “ but he is only a 
boy where a pretty face is concerned. Fell 
in love at first sight with Miss Bartlemy. 
She is very pretty, you know—quite a 
beauty in fact, and very taking too. Poor 
Hugo! Lut then that was in her best 
days, before it was discovered that her 
father had lost all his property. The 
income from Ashlegh of course died with 
him, and he had saved nothing. For- 
tunately, dear Hugo was not too deeply 
implicated ; he was on the verge, but he 
had not proposed, and, of course now it 
is all over ; still, I may confess to you in 
private, dear Mrs. Horniblow, that I should 
greatly have preferred the young woman’s 
being located elsewhere.” 

“Ah, to be sure, I dare say!” replied 
Mrs. Horniblow, and pressed her thin lips 
together. “And this Mr. Brooke, I suppose, 
is a relative of the young wom——young 
person’s, I suppose.” 

‘No, only her godfather. He was old 
Bartlemy’s pupil—a lad of nineteen when 
she was born, and he stood godfather to 
her, but it’s the most ridiculous idea his 
settling her down here.’ If he wanted to 
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provide for them—she has a paralytic 
mother, quite helpless and childish, poor 
thing !—he might have done so elsewhere ; 
but he’s most eccentric in his ways—mad 
you might call him—and if he takes a thing 
into his head, do it he will. They call him 
‘Old Josh Brooke’ in the neighbour- 
hood, not that he is so very old, but so 
crotchety.” 

“Well, if he must make her school- 
mistress, he need not have made her 
organist. I have always expected my 
governess to play, and this salary 
would have been a great help towards 
her own; besides which, I play a 
little myself—not much certainly, but I 
used to sometimes in the holidays, when 
Miss Makin was away, and I suppose this 
girl plays so well that I couldn’t play after 
her. Yes, the organ business is a nuisance 
certainly.” 

*“ Yes, no doubt very awkward indeed,” 
agreed Mrs. Fortescue, glad to find the 
Rector’s wife had a grievance after all as 
well as herself, and she felt well satis- 
fied with her afternoon’s work. 

Meanwhile ‘Old Josh Brooke” is 
standing in the shady little two-seated 
porch of Ashlegh School Cottage, talking to 
the “ young wom——young person,” who 
bends her head, and does not smile in 
answer to her godfather’s half-anxious, 
half-play ful : 

“Well, Mary, feeling reconciled yet ?” 

She looks up at his kindly face ; rather 
a large, plain face, with a bald head, that 
gives him almost a venerable appearance, 
in spite of his having only just turned 
forty; but she does not smile, and she 
speaks gravely, almost sadly. 

“T wish I had never consented to stay 
in Ashlegh, Mr. Brooke,” she says. 

“ But why?” he asks, and his pleasant 
mouth puts on a vexed expression. “Wh 
should you wish such a thing? Tell me 
your reasons, Mary.” 

“T’ve told you so many times, Mr. 
Brooke,” she says quickly, “ but you never 
will listen or believe me ; it’s no use repeat- 
ing them;” and the least little glimmer of 
a smile shone out over her face at the 
remembrance of his determined incre- 
dulity. 

“Tm glad that you can still smile, Mary ; 
I was afraid that it was something serious. 
Come, at least tell me your new reasons 
for being sorry I persuaded you to remain 
in Ashlegh.” 

“T’ve no new reasons,” she answers ; 
“ and I know I ought not to have any old 
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ones. Dear mother is quite happy; she 
doesn’t miss the rectory now that her room 
is so like the old one, and that is all your 
goodness, Mr. Brooke, as well as all the 
rest ; but I can’t help feeling sorry that I 
am here instead of elsewhere.” 

“Thank you, Miss Mary, for the implied 
compliment. I am sorry—truth forbids 
my returning it, for Iam very glad your 
mother and you are so near that I can at 
least watch over you both a little. You 
shouldn’t begrudge me that little pleasure, 
to say nothing of my having stood up for 
you as a deeply-aggrieved infant. Your 
mother was my first friend long before I 
was Squire at Ashlegh ; I am vain enough 
to think she would miss me.” 

“Oh, she would indeed ; I think you are 
the only one she knows now, besides old 
Margaret andme! And I should miss you 
too, Mr. Brooke; I should, indeed. You 
are the only friend we have in the world | 
now. It is only that I know—lI can’t help 
feeling—that they % 

* What? Who?” he asks sharply. 

“ The new people. The Rector and his 
wife will think me incapable. Indeed, I 
know they do; they have said so. They 
would rather have a conventional, proper 
mistress.” 

“Incapable! Nonsense, child, you are 
over-sensitive. Everyone knows how clever | 
you are. Weren’t you Gold Medallist at 
that—what do you call ’em place? In- 
capable, indeed! Who has been putting 
that into your head, Mary ?” 

** Nobody has put it in, Mr. Brooke,” she 
answers, smiling at his warmth; “it 
came of itself, but I know what people 
think.” 

* Who has said anything?” he asked 
indignantly. 

“No one—at least not to my face. 
But I can see what they think with- 
out being told in so many words. Every- 
body looks down upon me here, because I 
once was rich, and now I’m poor.” 

“Hear the young woman appraise her- 
self,” langhed Mr. Brooke. ‘And do you 
think, Miss Bartlemy, that you'd be worth 
as much to strangers as you are to us 
here, who know and love you and your 
mother?” 

“Ob, no; I know I shouldn't; but 
they wouldn’t look down upon me—as— 
as—some do here.” 

“Some! Who, Mary? Have you——? 
You haven’t been out of the village, I 
know, since I saw you last. Who has 
wounded you?” 
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He speaks angrily, and looks as he 
speaks, and Mary hastens to try and 
remove his anger. 

‘Oh, never mind, please! Pray forget 
what I have said,” she begs earnestly, 
whilst her cheeks flush painfully; “I 
am silly, and—and over-sensitive, as you 
say, and—and I’m not used to my new 
life yet. I wish I hadn’t said anything to 
you. It was very foolish. I really don’t 
mind—at least, not much.” 

“Yes, you look as if you didn’t mind— 
not much,” he says—almost contemptuously 
she thinks. “I think I have never seen 
you so thoroughly vexed before, Mary. 
Yes, it is silly to be wounded because a—a 
puppy like that—I beg your pardon, 
Mary,” he says, checking himself sharply. 
“‘ Perhaps you like—still like the fellow, I 
mean; but there, I won’t say anything 
against him. Don’t cry, you silly girl; 
upon my soul! I know what I should like 
uncommonly.” 

“Oh! Mr. Brooke,” says Mary, obe- 
diently drying her eyes, “if it is anything 
I could do for you 4 

“No, no, child ; you're the very last per- 
son who would give me my own way in 
that matter;” and Mr. Brooke takes the 
little basket, in which he had brought the 
poor, paralysed mother an offering of fruit 
and flowers, from her daughter’s hand. 
“Good afternoon, dear, and try a little to 
grow better pleased with your work and 
your new home here. Your mother is 
happy ; why should not you be so too?” 

There is a world of quiet reproof, and, 
as she fancies, of reproach also, in his 
voice, as he turns rather abruptly to leave 
her. This reflection brings Mary to her 
senses at once. How ungrateful she had 





shown herself for all his kindness ! 


‘Let me at least know what it is you 
would like,” she says, ready to cry again 
at his reproof, though she feels she had 
deserved it. 

‘I should like to collar dear Hugo, and 
horsewhip him,” he answers bluntly, look- 
ing her full in the face ; then turns away 
and leaves her, and does not once look back 
as he rides away. 

She was a little angry with him now. 
Why need he remind her that the man 
who, a little while ago, was her devoted 
follower, had, since her father’s death and 
the discovery of his insolvency, never once 
been near her? Mary blushed hotly as 
she recalled her old friend’s words. 
Yet she knew right well that if she had 
still been the only child of the Rector, Mr. 





Fortescue would probably have declared 
himself weeks before, and poor Mary felt 
herself as completely jilted as if they had 
really come to an understanding and he 
had broken faith with her. 

Mary remembered that Mr. Brooke had 
never seemed happy in “dear Hugo’s” 
society, but she had never known him 
angry with her before on his account, and 
it vexed her strangely. How much she 
owed him! Were not she and her poor 
helpless mother indebted to his thoughtful 
kindness and liberality for house, furniture 
—including the careful selection of all 
Mrs, Bartlemy’s familiar household gods— 
and income ? 

Mary well knew that she could never 
have earned the eighty pounds it pleased 
Squire Brooke she should call her salary as 
mistress, anywhere else, with so much done 
to lighten her labour, and so little exacted 
from her in return. Then, the sixty pounds 
he insisted on her taking as organist was 
quite an unnecessary gift out of his own 
free will. She would gladly have played 
the organ and trained the village choir for 
nothing, had he wished her to do so, and 
she was not blind to the fact that all he 
wanted was to secure to her mother and 
herself at least a competency. 

She went indoors, and gave her mother 
a bunch of the hot-house grapes he had 
brought with him, placed the flowersthat had 
covered them in a vase close beside the in- 
valid’s chair, and untied the parcel of books 
Mr. Brooke had selected from his own latest 
supply. 

“ How good! how true and unfailingly 
kind he had been to them!” thought she, 
and blamed herself again severely for so 
selfishly considering herown wounded pride, 
when he was trying his best to make up to 
her for what she had lost. 

She read to her mother till the invalid 
dropped asleep, declaring the hero of the 
tale to be “almost as kind and good as 
dear Joshua Brooke himself.” Mary could 
not refrain from tears at the unwitting re- 
proach thus conveyed to her, and when she 
saw Mr. Brooke riding by in the cool of the 
evening, she threw down her work and ran 
out to stop him. 

“T want to speak to you—to tell you 
something,” she cried breathlessly; ‘do 
stop a minute—that is—if you have time,” 
she added, blushing at her own confusion 
and the haste in which she had forgotten 
her hat. 

“What is it, Mary?” he asked, dis- 
mounting, and looping the reins over the 
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little garden gate. ‘“‘ More complaints? Are 
you going to tell me that you cannot pos- 
sibly be mistress in Ashlegh any longer? 
I am a poor ignoramus; till to-day I 
always thought that pride felt no pain.’’ 

“That isn’t true,” returned Mary, bend- 
ing her head shamefacedly as she made her 
confession. ‘I am proud, and I did feel 
it, but I should be much more grieved if 
you—if my mother’s one friend were angry 
Please, Mr. Brooke, please, god- 
father, forgive me for thinking more of my 
own trivial, selfish troubles, than of your 
kindness and goodness.” 

“T don’t want you to think of what 
you're pleased to call my kindness,” said 
he rather grufiiy, she thought, and pulled 
at Bayard’s rein till the horse startled rest- 
lessly ; and Mary, penitently aware that she 
was indirectly the cause of the Squire’s 
very unusual roughness with his four-footed 
friend, immediately took the horse’s head 
between her hands and began to caress 
hira. 

‘‘T beg your pardon for my silliness,” 
she went on; “I don’t know what we 
should have done if it had not been for 
you. Oh, please don’t be angry; you have 
quite frightened Bayard, and metoo! I 


| think I can bear everything else patiently, 


if only you will not be angry with me.” 
“Tam not angry with you, silly child ; 

but I’m not very fond of gratitude, and 

it’s quite a misplaced term between us. 


_ You oblige me by being mistress of my 
| own school, and organist of my own organ 











in my own church. I think I have a right, 
as I built both church and school, and en- 
dowed both, to select a mistress and an 
organist.” 

“Qh yes!” said Mary, who, still afraid 
of his anger, was ready to agree to any- 
thing, “but I am so us 

“You cannot make yourself the fitter 
for either post by depreciating yourself, 
Mary,” he said, interrupting her; “and 
remember that, if even you succeeded, you 
depreciate my judgment in selecting you. 
If, as you say, you are really grateful, and 
don’t wish me to be downright angry, pray 
say no more about it. You will thank me 
best by trying to be happy here.” 

“I will—I will, indeed!” she answered 
eagerly, and looked up at him with earnest 
eyes to see if he were growing more like 
his old self, but a sudden glow of colour 
overspread her face as she met the 
astonished gaze of the two ladies, who, a 
little while before, so thoroughly discussed 
her present and her past. 











Mrs. Horniblow bowed distantly to Mr. 
Brooke, as if she could not be quite sure 
of his identity in such a place and with 
such a companion, and he returned her 
salutation in like manner, whilst to Mrs. 
Fortescue’s clearly attempted one-sided 
greeting of himself, whilst she ignored the 
young schoolmistress altogether, he paid 
no attention. The lady repeated her one- 
sided salute, and Mr. Brooke repeated his 
significant ignoring of any attempt on her 
part to greet him, as apart from the girl 
who stood at his side. 

But Mary could not so repress her in- 
dignation, and, as the two ladies disap- 
peared round the corner, she exclaimed, 
with flushed cheeks : 

* Now, Mr. Brooke, you see for yourself 
that it is no imagination on my part. The 
Rector’s wife does not consider herself bound 
by common politeness to salute me—and— 
and——” 

“ Comfort yourself with the thought that 
in such matters you are the better in- 
structed,” replied Mr. Brooke, who had been 
gazing vacantly down the road, and now 
turned abruptly, looked at Mary earnestly, 
and she thought enquiringly, then again 
down the road, twisted his pleasant mouth 
all awry, and finally loosing Bayard, leaped 
into his saddle, waved his hand, lifted his 
hat, and was gone. 

Mary was amazed at this abrupt depar- 
ture. Never before had her old friend left 
her in such a fashion, and for a moment 
youthful and wounded vanity had the 
uppermost place in her mind. 

‘Does he mean to slight me too?” she 
asked herself with an indignant curl of her 
lip, and looked after him with tears in her 
eyes. If he forsook them—if he neglected 
them, they should be lonely indeed. 

But the colour rushed, to her face, and 
her heart beat fast as her eye followed Mr. 
Brooke’s horse walking leisurely along the 
grass by the roadside. 

Always careful of the beast he rode, he 
seemed now to be doubly so, assiduously 
choosing out the softest and greenest track 
for Bayard’s iron shoes, Nor did he abate 
an iota of his care for his horse, patting 
his shiny neck, stroking the glossy skin 
that Mary had so fondled a minute before, 
when a rather languid voice hailed him in 
drawling accents from the back of a thin- 
limbed nag, more suited to a lady than the 
athletic-looking young parson who bestrode 
it, still a few paces distant. 

“ Charming day this, Squire.” 
Not a look did the Squire of Ashlegh 
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grant in answer to this remark, which was 
repeated a little more vigorously. 

“‘ Charming day, I say, Squire.” 

Mr. Brooke rode on steadily until he was 
abreast of the young man, never raising 
his eyes till they were almost side by side, 
then with a glance of the most perfect in- 
difference, he looked Hugo Fortescue over, 
calmly turned his gaze before him again, 
and rode slowly on at the same pace. 

“The cut direct, by Jove!” muttered 
the clergyman, slashing at his guiltless 
steed, who having a second previously been 
ordered to halt, was now peremptorily bid- 
den to “ go on, you brute.” Not another 
word did the young man utter till he asked 
old Margaret at the school cottage if her 
mistress was at home. 

** Deed yes, sir, for she never stirs out,” 
replied she, ‘“‘but the mistress sees no 
strangers, sir.” 

“Ah, to be sure—yes; but I fancied I 
might venture to call, as I saw the 
Squire’s horse here just now,” said Mr. 
Fortescue. 

*So you did, sir, but Mr. Brooke’s a 
friend of the family.” 

Margaret put on her most dignified air 
to accompany this little rebuff, and suc- 
ceeded in overawing the young clergyman, 
whom in her heart she was accusing as a 
base delinquent in re her young mistress. 

“Will you kindly take my card in to 
Miss Bartlemy, and say that I—I beg 
she will grant me a few words with her.” 

Margaret received the card not very 
graciously, and departed. 

“The young mistress is obliged, but she 
sees no strangers,” she returned to say. 

“ Beg her to grant me one moment,” he 
entreated ; and as he spoke, Mary came 
from the little sitting-room, stood in Mar- 
garet’s quickly vacated position, and said 
quietly, with only a very slight additional 
colour : 

“T cannot ask you to come in, Mr. 
Fortescue ; my mother is an invalid, we 
have only one sitting-room, and we do not 
receive visitors.” 

“ Nevertheless, Miss Bartlemy, I have 
just passed Mr. Brooke, who has been call- 
ing here.” 

“Mr. Brooke is our one exception,” re- 
turned Mary reddening,though she kept her 
voice steady ; “ he is a very old friend.” 

“Then you do not consider me a 
friend?” said the young curate in a cha- 
grined voice. ‘You have put the past 
behind you—you discard—you dismiss 
me }” 





“T think, Mr. Fortescue,” Mary an- 
swered, with a stiff smile on her lip, 
“that with all due regard to facts, you 
may be said to have dismissed yourself.” 

“Oh! Miss Bartlemy,” Mr. Fortescue 
said in a low, impassioned, whispering 
voice, for he was not sure that Mrs, 
Bartlemy was too complete a wreck to be 
able to overhear their conversation, and he 
suspected that old Margaret might not be 
devoid of the failing usually laid upon her 
sex; “oh! Miss Bartlemy, cannot you, 
who know me so well, who know my de- 
pendence upon my mother—my honoured, 
but peculiar mother—you do, you must 
know how prejudiced she is in some things 
—how especially prejudiced in favour of a 
rich marriage for her only son. Surely, 
oh! surely, you could understand— 
you could feel for my difficulties; oh! 
surely——_!” 

“Tam not at all sure that I understand 
you as you wish to be understood, Mr. 
Fortescue,” said Mary. Then, as he again 
began to protest vehemently, she stopped 
him with a little eager gesture of her hand, 
peremptory, too: ‘Let me speak, Mr. 
Fortescue. I think I do understand your 
meaning—at least, what you meant to say 
just now, or you would not have come at 
all. You say Mrs. Fortescue is prejudiced 
in favour of a rich marriage for her only 
son. As you are that only son, and as I 
am only a poor schoolmisiress, there is no 
need to go any further into the matter. I 
should not fulfil your mother’s expecta- 
tions; and, pardon me, if, as a con- 
cession to my own pride, I tell you that 
under no circumstances would I condescend 
to—to——” 

She struggled bravely, but she could not 
finish her sentence; the thoughts more than 
the words choked her; she grew scarlet, 
and was obliged to look down to hide the 
tears of vexation that stood in her eyes. 

He thought she was relenting. 

And you will not listen to me?” he 
asked, in so tragically despairing a voice, 
that its comicality struck her and restored 
her to calmness. 

‘*No,” she answered, “I will not—de- 
cidedly not,” and, bowing coldly, she re- 
treated into the little sitting-room, leaving 
her rejected suitor to ride away, only half 
sorry at this untoward result of his visit to 
the school cottage. 

“ After all, she’s right,” he remarked to 
himself, giving his horse an angry 
cut over the ears, in spite of this conclu- 
sion ; ‘I didn’t behave well to her, and 
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though I tried to make up to her by pro- 
posing, I’m half glad she has refused me ; 
though she’s a very nice girl still, and 
wonderfully pretty, but there would have 
been a precious row withthe mater, and as it 
is, I needn’t say a word about it.” 

Two or three days after, as Mary was 
watering the geraniums and other plants 
with which the Squire’s gardener had filled 
her little garden, the smart page from the 
rectory put his face just above the garden 
gate, and asked if this was the school- 
mistress’s cottage. 

“Tt is,” answered she ; ‘and I am the 
schoolmistress. Do you wish to be entered 
on the registers, my little lad ?” 

This was a gratuitous insult on Mary’s 
part, but she felt angry, and she vented her 
anger on this poor little fledgling-footman, 
— became respectful directly she snubbed 

im. 

“Tf you please, ’m, I’ve brought a note 
from mistress,” and, opening the gate, he 
took an envelope from his tight little 
pocket, and handed it over with one hand, 
whilst with the forefinger of the other he 
made a feint to cleave his little skull open. 

The new Rector’s wife having so in- 
structed her domestic to make his obeisance 
to ladies, little Jack Tom, being snubbed, 
at once concluded that, albeit a school- 
mistress, Miss Bartlemy belonged to the 
class to be saluted. 

Mary took the note unwillingly. The 
same writing had already conveyed sundry 
peremptory orders as to “ needlework for 
the rectory,” and asked, with a vague fore- 
boding that it would contain something un- 
pleasant, if not insulting : 

“Ts any answer required, do you 
know ?” 

“Mistress didn’t say, ’m,” replied But- 
tons ; “I can wait till you see, ’m.” 

Mary turned a little away from little 
Buttons’s curious eyes, and opened the 
letter, read it, and turning sharply round 
upon the little messenger, said : 

‘« There is no answer,” in such a tone as 
sent him quickly about his business, more 
than ever persuaded that Miss Bartlemy 
was ‘a lady, and no mistake.” 

And this was what the letter contained. 
To say what it conveyed would be impos- 
sible. “ Everything gratuitously insulting 
and abominable,” Mary told herself as she 
read it again when the boy was gone. 


“ The Rectory, Ashlegh. 
“Dr. Miss BARTLEMY,—My husband 
agrees with me in thinking it inad- 





visable that so young a woman as yourself, 
your mother’s condition precluding the 
possibility of her being considered a suffi- 
cient protection, should receive the visits 
of single gentlemen. There is great danger 
of scandal to the school, in consequence of 
Mr. Joshua Brooke’s and Mr. Fortescue’s 
visits at your cottage. Mr. Brooke’s age by 
no means warrants your receiving him 
under your present circumstances, which 
demand great circumspection. Mr. For- 
tescue’s still less so. 
“T am, yours truly, 
“ JANE HorNIBLOW.” 


Mary’s cheeks reddened with anger as 
she read Mrs, Horniblow’s communication. 
“ Horrid woman!” was her inward com- 
ment, growing hotter and hotter as she 
realised that even their old friend, Mr. 
Brooke, was to be forbidden to visit them. 
And why t—because Mr. and Mrs. Horni- 
blow chose to consider his age on a par 
with Hugo Fortescue’s. 

“How supremely ridiculous!” Mary 
said, and laughed scornfully at the idea. 
“An old man like that! A man who 
carried me about as a baby. My godfather, 
too. Mr. Fortescue, now, is another matter. 
But his visits are not likely to be repeated, 
I should fancy. Iam sure that his dear 
mother will see that he keeps clear of the 
school cottage. But what care I? I snap 
my fingers at both of them!” 

‘*Who are you snapping your fingers at, 
my lady?” asked “Old Josh,” opening 
the tabooed garden-gate in all innocence. 

“The Rev. Hugo and Mrs. Fortescue, 
and the Rev. Henry Horniblow and 
lady,” answered Mary promptly. ‘But, 
Mr. Brooke, go back again, please—don’t 
put your foot inside that gate ;” and, with 
the old familiar freedom of her childhood, 
she put both hands on his arms, and play- 
fully backed him out again, shut the gate, 
and stood on the inside facing him. ‘TI 
don’t know whether even so much is 
allowed,” she added, holding her head 
doubtfully on one side. 

“ Allowed? What do you mean, Mary? 
What new whim is this, you pert child ? 
Have you small-pox in the cottage ?” 

“Whim, indeed! You may well ask; 
but you must go elsewhere for an explana- 
tion. There are orders from head-quarters 
just arrived, that Mr. Joshua Brooke— 
that’s you, isn’t it?” 

She paused a moment, and looked saucily 
at him. 

“T suppose so,” said the Squire, think- 
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ing to himself how pretty Mary looked 
under this sudden flow of spirits. 

‘‘ Well, then, orders are issued that Mr, 
Joshua Brooke and the Rev. Hugo For- 
tescue are not to be admitted at the school 
cottage.” 

“Mary, you are joking, you naughty 
girl; but whether or no, don’t couple me 
with that pup,” he remonstrated. 

“Tm not joking at all, Mr. Brooke,” 
Mary replied with heightened colour, and 
angry eyes. “It is a fact. You and his 
reverence are forbidden to call at the 
school cottage.” 

“And pray, do you forbid it, you im- 
perious one? and if so, why so? I say 
nothing of that—ahem !—of his reverence. 
But why do you forbid my calling here, 
Mary? Has your last interview with that 
—I humbly beg his pardon—his reverence, 
anything to do with this new arrange- 
ment?” and the Squire on the other side 
of the gate looked fierce also. 

“ Nothing at all. It is not my doing in 
any way. I certainly might taboo his 
reverence, but I shouldn’t wish to turn 
away the only friend poor mother and I 
have.” 

Mary’s lip shook like that of a fretful 
child about to break forth and weep, but she 
resolutely repressed the inclination; and 
when she looked at him her eyes had only 
a very soft and becoming moisture. 

“No, it is not 1; I have received orders 
from the Rector, through his wife, to taboo 
both you and x 

She would have cried had she tried to 
say another word, and his wide-open eyes 
bespoke his astonishment at the Rector’s 
audacity. 

“Mary!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘you don’t 
mean it—I can’t believe it. He—she— 
they would never venture to——” 

To remove his eyes from her half-crying 
face, she took the obnoxious note from her 
waistband and handed it to him. 

“There, that will explain. It’s really 
too good a joke!” And she coloured and 
laughed uneasily, watching his face as he 
read it. ‘ Now do you believe it?” she 
said as she saw he had come to the signa- 
ture. 

“T scarcely can,” he muttered in a voice 
of suppressed passion. “ The vulgar don- 
keys! And he thinks, does he, that because 
you are schoolmistress in Ashlegh he is 
not to treat you asa lady? Impertinent 
idiots ! What have you said, Mary ? What 
have you done ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Mary, trying to appear 








indifferent. When she saw her godfather 
so angry she felt inclined to show herself 
calm. ‘I am only an underling, you 
know. Of course, 1 must submit—I must 
obey my orders.” 

“ Of course, you must do nothing of the 
kind!” cried Joshua Brooke. ‘Do you 
think I’m going to be ordered out by such 
a ed 





“But surely, Mr. Brooke, you wouldn't 
wish to cause a scandal in Ashlegh ?” 
suggested Mary satirically. 

“ Rubbish!” growled the Squire. ‘I 
say, Mary, I’m not going to stand here 
any longer. I want to speak to you. I’ve 
something that must be settled to-night, 
and this twaddle of those folk down there 
only makes it the more imperative. Let’s 


go in.” He led the way, and Mary 
followed; but at the little porch he 
stopped. “Let's sit here,” he said. 


‘“‘ Mary,” he went on, when she had seated 
herself on one side and he on the other, 
“are you really vexed about this, or are 
you only amused ?” 

She bit her lips to keep back the 
tears, but they would come, so she turned 
her head away to hide them. 

*Do you think a schoolmistress can 
feel, Mr. Brooke?” she asked ironically. 
“Of course, I dont care a bit. I 
thoroughly enjoy the insult ; I thoroughly 
appreciate the delicacy and tact with which 
the Rector’s wife has acquitted herself. 
Of course, I take it as a compliment ; Iam 
really only amused.” 

The bitter tone in which she spoke 
showed him plainly how much she felt it. 
Bitterness and irony were foreign to her 
nature, he well knew, and it grieved him 
sorely. 

“‘T am as vexed as you can be, Mary,” 
he said; “and more so, for this is all 
really my fault. I have brought this in- 
dignity—this abominable rudeness—upon 
you through my own folly—my own selfish- 
ness.” 

‘Your folly? Your seliishness? Oh, 
Mr. Brooke!” Mary exclaimed sorrow- 
fully ; “don’t make fun of me. I know 
I’ve been foolish and selfish, but I mean to 
be wiser. Please don’t make fun of me!” 
And Mary, who had restrained her feel- 
ings as long as she could, burst into tears 
and hid her face in her hands. 

The Squire’s face grew still more pained 
at this double proof of how deeply she had 
been cut by Mrs. Horniblow’s insinuations. 
He knit his sharply-outlined eye-brows till 
they met, with a doubtful, troubled expres- 
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sion, and finally leaned forward as if to say 
something consolatory or sympathising, 
but did not, and sat up again silent and 
considering. 

Mary, however, soon put an end to her 
tears. She was too brave and too proud to 
give way for long ; she suddenly uncovered 
her face and looked at him all smiles, sprin- 
kled only with the remains of her tears. 

“ Now, if you'll be good, I will,” she said 
archly, drying her eyes energetically. ‘I’m 
not going to worry myself about Mrs. 
Horniblow’s imaginations any more.” 

“But what shall you do, Mary?” he 
asked gravely. 

“Do! What about? My orders? Obey 
them, of course, or I shall be cashiered,” 
Mary replied. 

“TJ think not, Mary; if they did that, I 
should put one of my own men in the 
school cottage, and leave Mr. Horniblow to 
pay the next schoolmistress himself, and 
find her lodgings as well. No! I don't 
think they would be unwise enough to do 
that ; it would cost too much.” 

“Let's say no more about it,” said 
Mary; “I am getting quite bad-tempered 
over it. Pray, come in to mother and let 
us forget all about it.” 

“ But you must decide upon some course, 
Mary,” replied the Squire. 

“T have quite decided,” replied Mary. 
“Of course you mustn’t come any more. 
It’s very ridiculous, but it’s not my doing.” 
And her lips quivered. 

“Yes ; I mustn’t come any more,” said 
Mr. Brooke. “But how about the other 
—that pup?” he asked. 

“Mr, Fortescue? Oh, he won’t come 
again,” Mary answered decidedly, but 
colouring and stammering. ‘‘ 1—I—he— 
I told him that; but there is no use in 
going over it all again, Mr. Brooke ; and it 
isn’t fair to him.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the Squire, with a 
sigh of content. “I suppose, then—well, 
Mary—if you don’t wish it, I won’t say a 
word more about that—that poor young 
fellow. I can afford to pity himnow. And 
yet, Mary, my child, you would have taken 
him if you had gone on living at the 
rectory, and he had gone on courting you, 
eh?” He asked it softly and tenderly. 

Mary blushed. 

“T don’t quite know. I can’t be sure. 
I feel now as if I never could have cared 
for him. 
temptuous when he came. I wastoo angry 
to listen to him patiently.” 

“But then 1—in the old days, I mean, 


I felt very angry and con-' 
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Mary—you loved him?” suggested the 
Squire. 

“T don't know. No—I think not. I 


don’t think, godfather, that it could have 
been real love, or I should love him still. 
And I am quite sure about that,” answered 
Mary, growing very hot over this confession. 

“Are you sure, do you think, Mary ? 
Or is it pride that makes you hide your 
love, or fancy you don’t feel it? You are 
proud, you know, and a little quick- 
tempered. You were put out with your 
old godfather just now,remember. If you 
had still been wealthy Miss Bartlemy, 
how would it have been with you then, 
think you ?” 

Mary bent her head consideringly for a 
few serious momenis. 

‘“‘No,” she said, lifting it briskly, as if 
she had come to a clear and definite con- 
clusion ; ‘‘I can’t find any love for him in 
my heart at all now. If there ever was 
any, it has left no trace. No; I am surel 
never loved Hugo Fortescue. I think I 
liked him to admire me and flatter me ; 
but, no, I’m sure I never loved him, and I 
don’t believe he ever really loved me.” 

“Mary,” said the Squire, in so hesi- 
tating a voice that she looked up at him in 
surprise, “ have you ever wondered that— 
that—I have never married? Perhaps, 
though,” he added, after a moment’s dis- 
appointment at her apparent unconcern, “it 
never occurred to you to think about it ?” 

“T don’t think it ever did,” she said 
simply. ‘I don’t know why it never 
should have occurred to me. Now you 
ask me, it seems odd that you haven't 
married before getting so—I mean, before 
getting as old as you are.” She felt that 
she was treading on dangerous ground, as 
she saw an unwonted cloud on his face. 
“Of course you seem old to me; I have 
known you so long. I was a baby when 
you first saw me, Mr. Brooke, you know,” 
she went on, trying to atone for her mal- 
adroitness. 

“T was only nineteen then, Mary,” he 
said ; “and I am only forty now.” 

“No, oh no!” she agreed eagerly, for she 
saw there was something unusual in his 
voice and manner, and feared she had un- 
consciously vexed him. ‘But then, you 
see, I am only just twenty-one. It has 
always seemed to me that you were ever so 
much older than me. But, have I vexed 
you? Why do you look so troubled? I 
didn’t know you minded being old. People 
so often call you ‘ Old Josh Brooke,’” she 
said naively, 
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“Do they? I don’t think I mind being 
thought old, Mary, except, perhaps, when 
it reminds me of one thing.” 

He paused, and his usually hearty sound- 
ing voice had so sad and tender an echo 
in it, that Mary was certain he had a sorrow- 
ful story to tell her. 

“JT am quite sure, godfather,” she ex- 
claimed, “ that you are in love; that you 
are meaning and talking of some particular, 
real person; and it is a young girl, now, 
isn’t it? Do tell me! I think you ought 
to tell me, because I guessed it myself. 
Ever since you came in here, and began to 
talk about why you never married, I felt 
sure you had a story to tell me. Do tell 
me, please !” 

And Mary settled herself in her seat, 
smoothed her muslin apron, and folded her 
hands in demure waiting, with great 
interest in her attentive eyes, but a little 
curl of pleased amusement on her sweet lips. 

“ A story, Mary?” he repeated, smiling 
at her. ‘ Yes, I have, indeed ; but I am ‘ so 
old,’ you know, Mary, and you—you are 
‘so young’ that I am almost ashamed, 
almost afraid, to tell you. It is the ‘old, 
old story,’ Mary.” 

Hie spoke so hesitatingly, so timidly and 
sadly, that she tried at once to reassure him. 

“ Never mind,” she said, “I like the old 
ones best, like the old songs. Go on; 
please tell me,” 

“You will laugh at me, Mary. You 
think me old, yet my heart is green still, 
and I love a girl nineteen years younger 
than myself.” 

He stopped abruptly, and she counted 
up rapidly on her fingers. 

“ Forty—nineteen, Then she is twenty- 
one—just my own age. Oh, I shall love 
her dearly, I am sure, Mr. Brooke, for I 
love you so. Do tell me her name, and all 
about her! When shall I see her?” 

He hesitated, looking into her eager, un- 
conscious face, the colour rising to his own, 
and fading again. Then, in a low, earnest 
voice, he said : 

** Her name is—Mary Bartlemy.” 


| LOST IN THE VALLEY. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
For a few seconds after Miss Douglas’s 


departure there was an embarrassed pause. 
Then Mrs, O'Hara crossed to Eveline 





and laid her hand affectionately on her 
shoulder. 

“T am afraid that crazy Scotchwoman 
worried you, dear,” she said ; “ but we all 
know what Janet Douglas is like when she 
takes a prejudice against anyone, and you 
must not let her rudeness distress you.” 

* No, I do not,” Mrs. Douglas answered. 
She was not looking at her hostess, but at 
Maurice, curiously, as if to watch what 
effect the foregoing scene had had upon 
him. In truth, he was in a state of puzzled 
indignation, utterly certain that Eveline 
Douglas was cruelly slandered, and won- 
dering what so sweet a woman could ever 
have done to awaken such hostile feelings 
in the mind of another woman—wondering, 
too, a little at her calmness now. For, 
except that she was a shade paler than 
before, she seemed by this time quite un- 
disturbed, and bore the effect of such insults 
almost—the thought would suggest itself— 
as if she were used to them. It was either 
Christian forbearance or marvellous tact, he 
supposed, that enabled her now to turn to 
the universal genius and apologise sweetly 
for her relative’s unseemly behaviour, then 
presently to lead the conversation on to the 
subject of Scotch character and Scotch pre- 
judices generally. She talked a little more 
than usual, but not in any unduly excited 
fashion,and stayed about half anhourlonger. 

As Maurice was saying good-bye to her 
she held out her hand and detained his 
fingers a moment within hers, as she said 
low and eagerly : 

“You will come to see me to-morrow !” 

“Of course,” he answered smiling, “if 
you will let me.” 

He was curious to know whether she 
would allude to yesterday’s scene when he 
called the next day, or whether, with her 
customary reserve, she would be silent on 
the subject. 

He had not long to speculate. Almost 
as soon as he was ushered into the salon 
Eveline appeared at the door of the smaller 
room. She was wearing again the long 
pale blue velvet gown in which he had seen 
her before, and at her throat was a spray 
of lilies fastened by a diamond arrow. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes sparkling ; 
some unwonted excitement made her look 
younger than she had ever seemed before. 
She took his hand and drew him into the 
smaller room. 

‘How well you look !” he exclaimed. 

*DoI?” she said; ‘I’m so glad to see 
you. I almost thought—almost feared— 
that you would not come.” 
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“Why ?” he asked, surprised. 

“ After yesterday. After the cruel things 

ou heard said to me.” 

“What difference could they make,” he 
asked, “when I know they are undeserved ?” 

“You know—you know,” she repeated, 
looking intently into his face ; “come, sit 
down here.” She gently pushed him into 
an arm-chair, then sank into another, as 
usual with her back to the light. Taking 
a little white kitten, that was playing at 
her feet, on to her knee, she began to rest- 
lessly twine her fingers in and out of its 
hair as she talked. 

“T want to explain it all to you,” she 
said. 

“But I don’t require an explanation. 
Don’t you think it would be wiser not to 
allude to a scene that pained me and must 
certainly have pained you still more; at 
least just yet?” 

“T would rather that you should know,” 
she said, “and for that you must let me 
bore you with a little personal history. 
Douglas was the name of my step-father, a 
very wealthy Scotch mill-owner. He was 
an eccentric man, and not very kind to 
me, It was during my holidays when I 
was home from school, that he took my 
mother and me for a tour in Europe, on 
which I met my husband.” 

She spoke the last words very slowly, 
and then paused for a moment as if the 
recollection was too painful for her. 

“My step-father did not wish me to 
marry him; but my mother rather en- 
couraged me, and, with her knowledge, I 
ran away from school and married at 
seventeen. Ten years ago! It seems 
even longer,” she added to herself, a 
dreamy absent look stealing over her face. 

“Your husband is an Italian, is he 
not?” asked Maurice. 

“Is?” she repeated, raising her head and 
looking at him in a bewildered manner. 
“Did you not know ?—surely you knew— 
my husband is dead.” 

* No, indeed,” said Maurice truthfully, 
“T had no idea of it.” 

She did not speak for a moment. Her 
eyes, fixed on his face, looked half-wonder- 
ing, half-vexed. Then she gave a little 
low laugh. 

“Tt seems so strange to me,” she said, 
“that you should never have even taken 
the trouble——” she stopped. 

“To make enquiries on the subject,” he 
answered calmly ; “well, I did; but no one 
seemed able to tell me more than you did 
yourself, and I was satisfied with that.” 





‘“‘And now that you do know,” she asked, 
an instinct of coquetry imparting an en- 
ticing charm to her voice and smile, “are 
you glad or sorry ¢” 

‘‘ Why should I be glad or sorry?” 

* Ah, I only thought you—you—might 
regret not being able to make my hus- 
band’s acquaintance,” she said, a little 
impatiently. 

Maurice was not quite so calm and im- 
moveable as his manner suggested ; but 
his reserve and a habit of caution that was 
part of his temperament, were counter- 
balancing safeguards against his ignorance 
of the world and his naturally affectionate 
disposition. Also, the strongest depths of 
his nature had as yet never been touched, 
and his mind was so perfectly calm and 
pure that the announcement that Eveline 
Douglas, the most fascinating woman he 
had ever met, was not the wife of another 
man, but free for him or any other to 
make love to, brought to him at this 
moment only a feeling of pity for her 
lonely condition. 

To Eveline, accustomed to the sight of 
passions that weary and destroy, this state 
of mind in a young and handsome man, 
who evidently sought her society, was inex- 
plicable. She was too undoubtedly beau- 
tiful to be very vain, and too sweet- 
tempered to be permanently annoyed by 
this phenomenal indifference to her charms. 
So, after indulging in a momentary senti- 
ment of pique and surprise at his coldness, 
she reflected that all the misery of her own 
life had been brought there by an exactly 
opposite quality, and her mood changed as 
she looked kindly across into his fair, 
boyish face, and frank blue eyes. 

“You look about twelve to-day, Mr. 
Wilde,” she said, smiling at him. 

**Do you know you will be overwhelmed 
when I tell you how old I really am,” he 
said. 

“Tthink I can guess. 
was when I married.” 

“A few days more,” he said, laugh- 
ing. 
‘ied Eveline Douglas, whose thoughts 
at this moment were more with the past 
than the present, believed him, and re- 
sumed her story. 

“T went abroad after my marriage, and 
I only saw my mother again once before 
her death. She was with me in Italy when 
my child died of the fever there. So, 
three years ago, I found myself utterly 
alone; mother, husband, child, all were 
dead, and I was penniless among strangers 
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—worse, among enemies. Then, suddenly 
my step-father died, leaving a large for- 
tune. All his relations had been hovering 
about him in his last illness in their careful 
Scotch fashion, thinking to find themselves 
provided for. Janet Douglas was his 
sister. But he was an eccentric, unreason- 
able man, and to spite them all—for it 
could have been for no other reason—he 
left the whole of his fortune unreservedly 
to me. His family tried vainly to upset 
the will, and no words can describe their 
hatred of me ever since. Indeed,” she 
added, while her eyes became filled with 
tears and a hopeless look crept over her 
face, “‘Iam so much disliked that it is 
only the very poor who will even take my 
money, 80 I have to spend it on myself. I 
love beautiful things, and collecting them 
makes me happy. I travelle:i about when 
I was first a widow, but having constantly 
to meet fresh people frightened me. So, 
six months ago I settled here, to be near 
Dr. Grantley and the O’Haras, who were 
old friends of my mother—but Dr. Grantley 
is so wise and cold, and so severe in his 
judgments, and the O’Haras have each 
other. So lately I have wanted a friend 
for myself, and that I seem to have found 
in you, so you must let me be a sort of 
substitute for your mother while you are 
here,” she said, smiling sweetly. 

“You shall be just what you like,” he 
answered; ‘you have been wonderfully 
good to me. But why do I call you Mrs. 
Douglas when that cannot be your name?” 

“That is very simply explained. My 
step-father made a stipulation in his will 
that I should take his name, and I was very 
glad indeed to do so.” 

Maurice felt he could ask no more. He 
would have liked to have heard something 
of her husband, and of those seven years 
of married life to which she seemed so 
unwilling to refer, but which appeared 
inexpressively painful to her remembrance. 
He did not even know her real name, and 
wondered why she had been so glad to 
change it. What sad experiences, he asked 
himself, had brought those deep lines 
round her eyes; that timid, shrinking fear 
of strangers to her mind; that reserve, 
that dread of society ? She seemed anxious 
to make the reason of yesterday’s occur- 
rence clear to him. 

“So now you understand why Janet 
Douglas spoke to me in that way,” she 
persisted. 

“Yes. It was most cruel, most unjus- 
tifiable,” he added warmly. 





| 


She looked at him very kindly. 

“You will always take my part like 
that, will you not?” she asked. ‘‘ Indeed 
you may. For any harm I have ever 
done I have suffered—suffered so bitterly 
that Heaven knows I cannot deserve much 
more punishment.” 

** T cannot believe in your ever doing any 
living creature wilful harm,” he said. 
“ You seem to me to be gentleness itself.” 

“ Try to think so always,” she said ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ whatever you may hear.” 

She was more excited than he had ever 
seen her, though her words were spoken 
as low and as slowly as ever. By an 
impulse of sympathy he held out his hand. 
Hers, when she laid it in his, was cold 
as ice. Maurice felt excited too. There 
was something so gentle and appealing 
about this lovely woman, surrounded by 
everything that can make life beautiful 
and happy, and yet helplessly frightened 
at the thought of losing his friendship 
and esteem. He was still holding her 
hand when a knock at the door startled 
them both. It was Héléne, with a little 
note in a man’s handwriting, directed to 
Madame Douglas. 

Eveline opened it, and grew very white 
as she read it twice steadily through. 
Then she glanced at Maurice. He was 
turning over some music on the piano, 
so that he did not see her movement. She 
hesitated a moment, then turning to Héléne 
she said : 

“That gentleman, M. de Villars, who 
has called twice lately, will be here in 
about twenty minutes. You are to show 
him into the salon and say I will receive 
him.” 

Héléne was too well trained to show more 
than a momentary look of astonishment at 
this order, and Maurice, turning quickly as 
he heard it, saw the look as she left the 
room. 

“Mrs. Douglas,” he said, advancing 
towards her, “I hope you won't think me 
impertinent; but if that man, M. de 
Villars, is not a friend of yours, do not let 
him become one. You called me your 
friend, and so I am taking advantage of 
my position to say this to you. Iam sure 
Dr. Grantley would say the same. M. de 
Villars is the man I saw speak to you on 
the stairs the first day I came. I have 
met him since at the house of a friend of 
mine, who told me a good deal about him, 
and I am certain he is a scoundrel. He 
will only annoy you, and——” 

“You are quite mistaken in thinking I 
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need make a friend of him,” she said, in- 
terrupting him. ‘ Buthe is always worry- 
ing me to see him, so will it not be better 
to get it over? And in this note——in 
this note he says he knows friends of mine, 
so that I cannot possibly refuse tosee him, 
you understand.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” said Maurice 
stiffly. ‘Of course, you know best. I 
had no right to interfere. Now I must say 
good-bye.” 

“No,” she said, coming close to him, and 
lying her soft hands upon his sleeve. “‘ You 
are my friend, and you have a right to 
interfere. See, I want to ask a favour of 
you. Will you stay here until M. de 
Villars goes?” 

“T am sorry I cannot,” he answered, 
flushing hotly. ‘‘ Why do you receive him 
at all 3” 

“T must see him,” she said hopelessly. 
“ And, since you will not stay, since I have 
no one I can ask to be here with me, no 
one I can trust to help me, I must receive 
him alone.” 

She withdrew her hands from his arm. 
Her face had grown ghastly pale. Maurice 
relented. 

“T don’t like doing it in the least,” he 
said, ‘“‘and I can’t see why I should. But 
if you put it like that, there is nothing 
else I can do.” 

“Ah, that is right,” she cried gladly 
‘Now, wait for me in the larger salon. I 
must get ready my society smile,” she 
added, laughing, ‘‘ to receive a stranger.” 

But when the door closed on Maurice 
her laugh died away. A helpless, hunted 
look came into her brown eyes, like that 
of some timid animal at bay. Taking the 
Marquis’s letter from her pocket, she read 
it through again. 


“Madame,” it began, ‘need I tell you 
that for days and nights I have been wait- 
ing, watching, living for the chance of an 
interview with you, that I may meet you 
face to face, to tell you of my devotion, 
my adoration. My passion for you may, 
if not too severely crushed, cloud my 
memory, and make me forget the evening 
when, the happiest man for the moment in 
Florence, I waltzed at the Palazzo Ravelli 
with the beautiful Countess de Montecalvo. 
We are both older by five years now. She 
may have forgotten me, but in five—ten— 
years, in a lifetime even, one does not 
forget a face, a figure, like hers. I am 
happy to find that she is not altogether 
solitary ; that she enjoys, in her lonely mo- 








ments, the society of a charming English 


boy. But my love for her is such that I 
cannot peaceably allow a happiness to 
another which is altogether denied to me ; 
and unless, in a quarter of an hour, I may 
also bask in the sunshine of her presence, 
and share her smiles, I shall feel compelled 
to wait for our young friend, and enlighten 
him on the subject of the former history of 
the lady whom we both adore. As the 
cousin of Jeanne de Mornay, I am in a 
position to speak fully ; and, as the son of 
rigid English parents, he will no doubt be 
ready fully to forgive, and to remain, as I 
do, the humblest of your slaves. 
“HENRI DE VILLARS.” 


“ Cousin of Jeanne de Mornay!” Eveline 
repeated. ‘‘Good Heaven! when shall I 
have peace? How can I escape from this 
hideous past that seems to haunt my steps? 
If this boy knew everything—if this villain, 
whose insolent lovemaking I remember, 
were to tell him the story—he would not 
insult me as the others do, but he would 
shun me—leave me ; and I should be alone 
again—always alone. Alone with terrible 
memories; alone with spectres of the dead!” 

She shuddered from head to foot, and, 
burying her face in her hands, remained a 
few moments motionless ; then, composing 
herself by an effort, she entered the salon 
just before the Marquis made his appear- 
ance. He was elaborately dressed in the 
ultra-fashionable style peculiar to him, and 
detestable to an English mind, and in his 
large black eyes shone a look of triumph. 
Persistent indulgence in every vice and 
dissipation congenial to him had already 
marred and coarsened an originally hand- 
some face and figure. Such as he was, he 
was voted dangerous by French mammas, 
irresistible by French “ ingénues,” while to 
Maurice he appeared simply a repulsive 
animal. 

He greeted Mrs. Douglas with effusion, 
and adopted the line of first ignoring 
Maurice altogether, and then endeavour- 
ing to make him appear absurd. He chose 
to suppose that the young Englishman was 
still of tender years, and asked if he 
was spending his holidays from school in 
Paris. 

‘Oh, no,” Maurice answered. ‘I have 
left school, and finished my education, 
both of mind and— manners. Have 
you?” 

Henri de Villars looked at him savagely 
for a moment ; then he affected to laugh. 
“But you are most entertaining, Mr. 
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Wilde. I must introduce you to some of my 
friends at the Cercle ; they will be much 
amused at you. You shall sup with us to- 
night.” 

‘Thank you, I am engaged,” said Mau- 
rice coldly. 

‘Ah! the English mamma does not al- 
low you to go out to supper,” said the 
Marquis, laughing still more offensively. 
“ Bat she shall not know.” 

“Thank you,” said Maurice sweetly, 
“but my parents never interfere with my 
amusements. They know that when I 
want to go anywhere, I go. When I 
am not likely to enjoy myself, I find an 
excuse.” 

He was shaking a little with excitement 
at his own audacity. But it was a new 
and not unpleasing situation to be snub- 
bing a Marquis and protecting a Countess, 
and he rather enjoyed it. He was encou- 
raged, too, by the approving and amused 
smile directed to him by his hostess, and 
by his rival’s evident discomfiture. 

De Villars contented himself by laugh- 
ing scornfully, and leaving him in peace 
after this last sally, concentrating his at- 
tentions upon Eveline. 

Maurice grew hot with indignation at 
the covert insolence of his manner and the 
bold admiration in his eyes. He was not 
more witty and entertaining than most 
young Frenchmen in good society, but he 
had a certain glib raciness of speech that 
was amusing at first, and a partiality for 
risky little anecdotes and scandals, which 
disgusted Maurice, and which, had he 
known French better, would have disgusted 
him still more. As it was, he wondered 
how his beautiful, pure-minded friend could 
sit there, as immoveable, as expressionless 
as a waxen figure, showing indeed but 
little interest in the Marquis’s conversa- 
tion, but showing on the other hand, no 
indignation. 

A powerfal longing to kick De Villars, 
or to punch his head in a straightforward 
English fashion, arose in Maurice’s usually 
placid mind. It was an intolerable pen- 
ance for him to remain in the room, but 
she had wished it; and De Villars, who 
had intended to outstay the other visitor, 
was at length forced to rise. 

“ Have you been in the Bois to-day yet, 
Madame?” he said, after elaborately express- 
ing the delight he had felt at meeting her. 

“ Not yet, monsieur.” 





“May I be permitted to accompany 
you?” 

She stared at him coldly a moment, 
and then said, in the direct tones her sweet 
voice could assume : 

“ Thank you, I always go alone.” 

‘But if Madame would honour me to- 
day,” said De Villars, speaking so low and 
rapidly that Maurice could not distinguish 
his words, ‘“ we could then converse about 
old times and compare notes concerning 
my cousin and your friend ”—he empha- 
sized the word strongly — “Jeanne de 
Mornay. You would like to hear about 
her, I am sure, Madame, and I should like 
to talk about her. But that is impossible 
before a stranger ; unless you yourself do 
not mind whether this young gentleman 
hears our conversation ?” 

Eveline Douglas looked scared and ir- 
resolute. After a moment’s hesitation she 
said, in a hard mechanical tone : 

“T am only going round the lake, M. de 
Villars. You may accompany me if you 
like. The carriage must be here already.” 

“T will wait for you then, Madame,” said 
the Marquis, looking with insolent triumph 
at Maurice, who was utterly bewildered 
and disgusted at Eveline’s conduct. He 
would not see her appealing glance as he 
stiffly took his leave of her. He was very 
angry, and he meant her to see it. She 
looked hopelessly at his fair face, severe in 
its look of cold displeasure, then, with a 
little sigh, she left the room to dress for 
her drive. Maurice gave a frigid bow in 
response to the condescending affability of 
the Marquis’s adieux, and a little later, 
leaning from his balcony, he saw the 
Countess’s victoria drive away with herself 
and the Marquis inside it. 

“Insufferable cad!” exclaimed the young 
Englishman. ‘“ What a fool I was to make 
a friend of any woman under forty! 
Women, when they are young, and es- 
pecially when they are beautiful, are always 
the most incomprehensible, irrational, un- 
trustworthy creatures, only fit to be looked 
at. I shan’t look at this one much longer. 
In a week, Mrs. Douglas, you may get 
someone else to play propriety for you 
while you encourage insolent puppies ; but 
you won't get Maurice Wilde.” 

But in this way the Marquis de Villars 
won his bet within the prescribed fort- 
night, and Paragon remained in his 
stables. 
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